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HP  IS  THE  MANS  MIXER 

(Mix  7-Up  and  Seagram's  7  Crown.  Together  they  create  quite  a  stir.) 


Seven-Up  never  kills  off  the  good  whiskey  flavor  every 
man-type  drinker  wants.  That  point's  been  proved  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  thousands  by  the  famous  combination 
of  7-Up  and  7  Crown.  The  special  knack  7-Up  has  for 
rounding  out  whiskey  flavor  guarantees  a  drink  that's 
downright  friendly.  And  7-Up  is  big  on  sparkle,  so  it  stirs 
itself.  Next  time,  make  it  7-Up — the  man's  mixer! 
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

What's  Behind 
The  VA  Closings? 

By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


At  this  writing  the  assault  on  adequate  veterans'  medi- 
cal and  counselling  services  launched  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  directive  of  January  13  has  been  slowed.  The 
Congress  has  barred  until  May  1  any  steps  to  close  the  1 1 
hospitals,  four  domiciliary  homes,  and  16  regional  offices. 

This  does  not  mean  we  have  won  the  battle.  It  means  we 
have  time  to  fight  it. 

The  crucial  test  comes  now.  Advocates  of  the  cutback  are 
betting  that  the  initial  Congressional  and  public  resistance 
will  subside,  clearing  the  way  for  the  closings.  We  must  sus- 
tain in  coming  weeks  the  barrage  of  protests,  backed  by  facts 
and  logic,  which  has  been  leveled  at  Washington.  If  you  have 
already  written  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators,  write 
again.  Write  to  President  Johnson  at  the  White  House.  Ask 
him  if  it  is  a  purpose  of  the  "Great.  Society"  to  impose  addi- 
tional hardship  and  heartache  upon  sick  and  helpless  veterans. 

Developments  since  the  cutback  announcement,  reported 
in  further  detail  on  page  3 1  of  this  magazine,  have  served  to 
confirm  our  first  grim  estimate  of  the  situation. 

The  real  target  of  the  January  13  order  is  not  the  facilities 
marked  for  closing.  It  is  the  special  status  and  recognition 
historically  accorded  America's  veterans — the  bottom  stone 
of  the  entire  veterans'  benefit  program. 

The  current  attack,  master-minded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  is  designed  to  carry  out  by  Executive  Department 
edict  those  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  and  Bradley 
Commissions  which  the  Congress  rejected.  Their  aim:  to  re- 
move the  Veterans  Administration  as  the  Federal  agency 
serving  veterans  and  to  parcel  out  its  responsibilities  to  other 
agencies  under  a  social-welfare  scheme. 

If  this  slash  in  service  goes  through,  others  will  follow. 
VA  services  will  be  diminished  for  veterans  and  opened  to 
increasing  numbers  of  non-veterans. 

The  VA  at  first  claimed  that  the  closings  would  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  that  the  facilities  were  selected  because 
they  were  obsolete,  hard  to  staff,  or  had  low  patient  demand. 
Both  claims  turned  out  to  be  total  misrepresentations. 

In  meetings  with  American  Legion  representatives  and  in 
testimony  before  Congress,  Administration  spokesmen  ad- 
mitted that  the  alleged  economies  could  not  be  documented. 
They  acknowledged  that  the  cutback,  involving  wholesale 
transfers  of  patients  and  personnel  and  equipment,  would 
raise — not  lower — operating  costs.  They  conceded  that  any 
saving  from  a  reduction  of  VA  services  would  be  offset  by 
the  cost  of  adding  equivalent  services  in  other  agencies. 

Why  was  the  economy  argument  tried?  Apparently,  strate- 
gists hoped  it  would  add  another  star  to  the  Administration's 
thrift  crown  and  would  give  Members  of  Congress  a  politically 
potent  answer  for  any  criticism  back  home.  Fortunately,  the 
people  and  the  Congress  weren't  fooled. 

The  VA's  stated  reasons  for  selecting  the  facilities  proved 
to  be  equally  indefensible.  In  January  the  271 -bed  hospital  at 
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McKinney,  Texas,  had  279  patients  and  74  veterans  on  the 
waiting  list.  Congressman  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas  stated,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  the  hospital  "has  at  least  seven  to  10 
more  years  of  life  without  any  major  repairs." 

Confronted  with  facts  refuting  their  case  against  one  facility 
after  another,  VA  officials  explained  that  errors  had  been 
made.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  18  attributed  this 
to  VA's  "anxiety  to  forestall  criticism."  The  record  indicates 
that  the  agency,  under  a  Budget  Bureau  ultimatum,  was  try- 
ing to  justify  actions  that  couldn't  be  justified  on  their  merits. 

With  the  original  case  for  the  cutback  discredited,  the 
Administration  is  taking  a  new  tack.  The  closings  should  be 
effected,  we  are  now  told,  because  they  will  result  in  improved 
service  to  veterans.  Somebody  close  to  the  White  House  must 
be  convinced  that  the  American  people  will  believe  anything. 

In  late  January,  while  a  freeze  on  new  patient  admissions 
to  the  1 1  hospitals  was  in  force,  a  veteran  residing  15  minutes 
away  from  upstate  New  York's  Castle  Point  Hospital  was 
stricken  by  meningitis.  Turned  away  at  Castle  Point,  he  had 
to  be  ambulanced  2V2  hours  through  ice  and  snow  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Albany.  Is  this  the  "improved  service"  they  promise? 

Phillip  S.  Hughes,  an  assistant  director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, told  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
cutback  would  be  "disruptive  to  those  affected."  Mr.  Hughes 
speaks  from  the  computer-insulated  shelter  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  where  dollar  signs  and  digits  take  precedence 
over  human  needs  and  the  Government's  good  faith.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  spoke  for  a  larger  group 
of  Americans  when  he  observed:  "In  dealing  with  the  sick  or 
disabled  veterans  we  are  not  dealing  with  commodities;  we 
are  dealing  with  human  beings.  They  cannot  be  treated  as 
mere  numbers  on  a  punch  card." 

Will  shutting  down  16  regional  offices  improve  VA 
services?  On  the  contrary,  it  can  only  mean  second-class 
service  for  all  veterans  living  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Closing  the  offices  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  for 
example,  would  compel  veterans  in  those  states  to  go  to  Boston 
for  counselling  or  claims  help.  With  rail  and  bus  service  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  they  would  have  to  make  the  trip  by  car 
and  then  wait  their  turn  in  an  office  coping  with  a  greatly 
expanded  workload.  Obtaining  the  help,  now  quickly  available 
at  regional  offices  in  their  respective  states,  might  well  cost 
them  three  or  four  days  with  attendant  expenses.  How  many 
veterans  or  their  widows  or  dependents  with  claims  can  afford 
that  kind  of  investment?  Most  of  them  are  in  need,  and  many 
of  them  are  too  sick  or  disabled  for  such  trips. 

The  VA  says  hospitals  to  be  built  later  will  make  up  for 
the  beds  lost  in  the  cutback.  But  what  about  the  veterans  who 
will  need  hospitalization  in  the  meantime?  And  what  assur- 
ance do  we  have  that  the  VA  can  keep  its  word? 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  VA  proposes,  the  Budget  Bureau 
disposes.  Twenty  months  ago  the  VA  inaugurated  a  nursing 


bed  program  which  it  said  would  provide 
4,000  beds  for  veterans.  Today,  the  pro- 
gram has  46  beds.  The  Budget  Bureau 
sat  on  the  funds  needed  to  activate  it. 

The  January  I  3  order,  it's  clear  now, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  economy  of  effi- 
ciency or  improved  service  to  veterans. 
It  appears,  rather,  to  be  one  step  in  a 
long-range  Administration  plan  to  merge 
and  subordinate  the  VA  system  in  an  all- 
purpose  Federal  health  and  welfare 
colossus. 

President  Johnson  in  his  1965  budget 
message  to  the  Congress  said,  "As  we 
continue  to  improve  our  Social  Security 
and  health  protection  programs,  we 
should  place  greater  reliance  on  these 
programs  for  meeting  veterans'  needs  not 
connected  with  their  military  service.' 
A  Budget  Bureau  official  testified  that 
there  will  be  "inter-relation"  between  VA 
care  and  Medicare,  and  that  Medicare 
"will  certainly  decrease  the  demands  up- 
on VA  facilities."  Under  a  "cross-servic- 
ing" procedure  hatched  in  the  Budget 
Bureau,  VA  hospitals  shortly  will  accept 
seamen  and  other  Merchant  Marine 
beneficiaries  formerly  treated  in  Public 
Health  Service  facilities. 

The  intent  is  plain.  It  contemplates  the 
day  when  there  will  no  longer  be  a  single 
Federal  agency  charged  with  looking 
after  legally-certified  veterans'  needs: 
w  hen  non-service-connectcd  veterans  will 
be  identified  only  as  numbers  on  national 
welfare  rolls;  when  admissions  to  veter- 
ans' hospitals  will  be  processed  without 
regard  to  wartime  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

This  is  the  ultimate  dimension  of  the 
challenge  we  face.  We  must  fight  it  one 
battle  at  a  time,  and  the  present  battle 
is  over  the  pending  VA  cutback.  Join  it. 
Help  win  it  by  mailing  your  protests  and 
appeals  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress. 


We  dug  and  refilled  a 
4000-mile  trench 
to  protect 
9300  communications 
circuits  against  disaster 

We  split  the  continent  with  a 
trench  four  feet  deep  to  give  the 
United  States  its  first  blast-resistant 
coast-to-coast  underground  com- 
munications cable  system. 

More  than  four  years  ago  when 
the  first  of  2500  giant  reels  of  coaxial 
cable  started  unrolling  in  New  York 
State,  we  began  an  important  project 
that  will  give  added  protection  to 
the  nation's  vital  communications. 

Today,  9300  circuits— available  for 
voice,  data,  teletypewriter,  telephoto 
—are  included  on  this  route.  It 
stretches  across  19  states  and  has 
950  buried  reinforced  concrete  re- 
peater (or  amplifying)  stations. 

Spotted  strategically  along  the 
route  about  50  feet  below  ground 
level  are  11  manned  test  centers. 
Also  of  reinforced  concrete,  they 
have  automatic  air  filtration  and  ven- 
tilation and  living  quarters  stocked 
with  emergency  food  and  water. 

This  vital  transcontinental  link  will 
serve  the  needs  of  government  agen- 
cies, businesses  and  individuals. 

This  is  a  job  that  needed  the  Bell 
System's  unified  research,  manufac- 
turing and  operating  capabilities.  It 
is  another  implementation  of  a  basic 
Bell  System  policy:  "In  communi- 
cations, the  defense  of  the  nation 
comes  first." 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Associated  Companies 
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BLACK  IS  WHITE 

In  this  issue,  on  page  2.  there  is  another 
message  from  the  National  Commander 
of  The  American  Legion  on  the  VA's  or- 
dered closing  of  many  of  its  installations. 
In  our  news  section,  starting  on  page  31, 
is  a  detailed  news  report  on  the  most  re- 
cent reactions  to  the  ordered  closings  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  this  space,  we  would  like  to  expose 
you  to  the  kind  of  arguments  that  are  being 
put  forth,  or  quoted  by  the  Administration 
— not  only  in  support  of  the  present  VA 
order  to  close  hospitals,  homes  and  service 
offices,  but  in  support  of  future  cutbacks 
in  veterans  benefits. 

In  the  future,  it  is  proposed  that  vet- 
erans benefits  can  be  cut  back,  because  so- 
cial and  welfare  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  will  meet  the  needs  of  veterans 
who  can  qualify  for  most  VA  benefits. 

Veterans  benefits,  in  the  end,  deal  with 
an  individual.  They  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  except  what,  in  each  case,  they  mean 
to  one  person. 

Now  not  many  people  seem  to  know  it, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  present  veterans  laws 
already  have  built  into  them  provisions  to 
rule  out,  in  each  individual  case,  any  vet- 
eran or  dependent  now  entitled  to  benefits 
who  may  have  his  needs  decently  fulfilled 
by  any  other  program,  private  or  public. 
Any  time  Social  Security,  or  a  private  or 
industrial  pension,  or  his  own  means,  or 
insurance,  amply  provides  for  a  veteran, 
he  cannot  receive  a  VA  pension,  or  receive 
VA  hospitalization  on  a  nonservice-con- 
nected  basis. 

This  is  true,  today,  under  present  law. 
So  what  do  high  sounding  proposals  to  cut 
buck  veterans  benefits  because  "welfare 
programs"  are  "going  to  meet  their  needs" 
really  mean  to  the  individual? 

Let's  look  at  individuals.  Two  arthritic, 
70-year-old  veterans,  each  with  a  history 
of  heart  attack,  live  side  by  side  on  one 
street  (we  didn't  make  up  these  examples 
to  appeal  to  your  sympathy,  these  are  the 
kind  of  cases  that  can  get  a  veterans  pen- 
sion today).  Each  one  has  only  $600  a 
year  private  income,  and  is  unable  to  work. 
Each  gets  a  VA  pension. 

These  two  fellows  we  will  call  A  and 
B.  Mr.  B  has  Social  Security  on  top  of 
his  $600  private  income.  Now  he  gets  a 
Social  Security  increase  so  that,  even  when 
he  discounts  10%  of  it,  as  he  may,  his 
whole  income  is  over  $1800  a  year.  The 
Great  Society  takes  over  and  he  loses  his 
VA  pension  because  he  is  "amply  taken 
care  of"  by  a  "welfare  program." 

That  is  the  way  the  present  law  works. 
The  present  law. 

Now  look  at  Mr.  A.  He  is  not  under 
Social  Security,  or  he  only  qualified  for 
it  in  one  of  the  low  brackets.  At  no  time 
does  his  total  income  ever  come  close  to 
$1800.  He  continues  to  get  his  VA  pension 
under  present  law. 

But  along  come  the  boys  who  say  that 
veterans  benefits  should  be  cut  back  be- 
cause "welfare  programs"  will  take  care 
of  veterans  needs.  "Look,"  they  say  to 
Mr.  A,  "Your  neighbor  is  now  amply 
cared  for  by  a  welfare  program.  This 
proves  that  veterans  don't  need  veterans 
pensions  any  more.  So  we  are  going  to  take 
your  VA  pension  away  from  you  too.  We 
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EDITOR'S 

—CORNER— 

know  you  only  have  $600  a  year  income. 
But  we're  looking  at  the  big  picture." 

That,  dear  reader,  is  exactly  what  the 
whole  "welfare"  argument  would  do  if  we 
let  it. 

When  the  day  comes  that  the  most  im- 
poverished and  disabled  veterans  have 
adequate  minimal  incomes  and  adequate 
hospitalization  available  to  them  through 
other  means,  the  present  law  will  take 
them  off  the  VA  rolls  one  by  one.  Any 
proposal  to  alter  the  veterans  law  because 
of  what  "welfare  programs"  are  "going 
to  do"  is  an  inhuman  approach  to  depriv- 
ing those  like  Mr.  A  who  are  not  taken 
care  of  by  anyone  but  the  VA. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  arguments  for  the 
immediate  order  closing  out  1 1  VA  hos- 
pitals, 4  homes  and  16  regional  offices.  In 
spite  of  what  Congressmen  have  said,  the 
VA  has  been  claiming  that  its  cutback  will 
"improve  services."  We  pointed  out  last 
month  that  for  lack  of  VA  services  im- 
poverished veterans  and  widows  have 
missed  out  on  perfectly  legal  claims  of 
more  than  $207,000,000  since  1960!  They 
were  entitled  to  the  $207  million.  But  lack 
of  contact  with  VA  officials  who  could 
advise  them  led  to  their  getting  bad  advice 
from  other  sources.  Lacking  correct  in- 
formation service  they  failed  to  apply  and 
lost  the  $207,000,000. 

Neither  these  figures,  nor  the  reasoning, 
are  ours.  They  are  right  from  the  VA's 
own  figures  and  statements  of  the  reason 
— seconded  by  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 

That  is  how  inadequate  the  existing  VA 
regional  offices  already  are  to  render  serv- 
ice. But  the  VA  now  says  that  by  cutting 
out  24%  of  the  remaining  regional  offices 
it  will  improve  services! 

Services  to  whom?  What  individual  vet- 
eran can  gain  by  having  the  VA  regional 
office  that  can  best  serve  him  removed 
1,000  miles  from  where  he  lives,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alaska,  or  241  miles  as  in  the  case 
of  Fargo,  N.D.? 

Last  month  we  reported  that  the  16  re- 
gional offices  to  be  closed  are  presently 
serving  a  veteran-family  population  of 
more  than  9  million — once  again  accord- 
ing to  VA  figures,  not  ours.  By  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  removal 
of  services  to  9  million  people  be  called 
an  "improvement?" 

These  "improvements"  are  not  improve- 
ments for  human  beings.  They  are  only 
conveniences  for  bureaucracy.  And  we 
are  for  improved  bureaucracy  any  time 
human  suffering  is  not  the  price.  But  listen 
to  this.  The  Veterans  Administration,  be- 
set by  a  whirlwind  of  opposition  across 
the  land  and  in  Congress,  has  reached  out 
for  some  support  of  the  hospital  closing. 
It  has  just  circulated  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brem,  USC  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  chairman  of  the  VA's  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group.  Not  until  this 
day  have  we  had  a  complaint  against  the 
1965 


VA's  medical  advisory  group.  They  have 
done  wonders,  and  have  shared  with  the 
VA,  the  Legion  and  many  others  the  good 
work  of  the  reorganization  of  VA  medi- 
cine following  WW2. 

But  what  does  Dr.  Brem  say  in  support 
of  the  VA  hospital  closings?  He  says: 
"There  will  be  many  more  instances  of 
hardships  relieved  than  created  .  .  .  The 
overall  medical  program  of  the  VA  will 
be  rendered  more  effective." 

What  does  this  mean  to  individuals?  A 
new  VA  hospital  is  going  up  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  so  are  others  in  Wisconsin, 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  These  new  hos- 
pitals will  relieve  hardship  to  veterans 
now  on  the  waiting  lists  in  their  areas.  Dr. 
Brem  is  saying  in  effect  that  if  you  do 
some  good  here,  then  it's  all  right  to  hurt 
someone  elsewhere. 

The  new  hospitals  will  not  do  a  thing 
for  a  veteran  with  a  heart  attack  in  Miles 
City,  Montana.  In  the  winter  he  may  have 
to  be  driven  over  blizzard  passes  to  Hel- 
ena, because  the  Miles  City  hospital 
(brand  new  in  1951)  is  being  closed.  It 
is  not  any  human  consideration  which 
leads  Dr.  Brem  to  say  it  is  all  right  to 
close  out  Miles  City  because  hardships 
elsewhere  will  be  relieved.  The  man  in 
need  of,  and  entitled  to,  care  in  Miles  City 
and  out  in  the  reaches  north  and  east  of 
Miles  City  will  be  hurt.  What  an  appro- 
priate name  Miles  City  will  now  have  for 
veterans  in  eastern  Montana!  Miles  and 
miles  and  miles  from  the  service  they  once 
had,  which  no  law  took  from  them. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  accidents 
(if  it  was  an  accident)  that  we  have 
ever  seen  tie  in  with  a  news  event  is  an 
omission  from  the  VA  1964  year-end  re- 
port. For  many  years  the  report  had  this 
statement  in  its  first  paragraph:  "The  VA 
...  is  dedicated  to  giving  [veterans]  and 
their  families  and  dependent  widows, 
orphans  and  parents  the  best  possible 
service  under  the  law." 

The  statement  does  not  appear  in  the 
1964  report.  And  in  truth,  all  1 1  hospitals, 
all  4  homes  and  all  16  regional  offices  now 
to  be  closed  could  remain  open  under  the 
law.  Congress  wrote  no  law  to  close  them. 
One  wonders  if  it  was  on  the  conscience 
of  the  VA  that  it  was  about  to  render  less 
than  the  "best  service  possible  under  the 
law"  when  it  omitted  its  dedication  to  serv- 
ice from  the  1964  report. 

The  1964  report  talks  about  the  "multi- 
tudinous laws"  that  it  administers,  and 
speaks  of  a  duty  to  "express  appreciation" 
to  those  who  served  in  war.  Discharge  but- 
tons, discharge  certificates,  military  med- 
als, ruptured  ducks,  campaign  ribbons 
were  all  expressions  of  appreciation.  But 
they  wouldn't  buy  a  sick  and  impoverished 
veteran  a  cup  of  coffee,  let  alone  care  for 
his  wants.  If  the  Administration  has  now 
come  to  the  point  where  it  makes  the  VA 
desert  service  for  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion, then  we  have  come  all  the  way  back 
to  1922  when  it  was  necessary  to  create  a 
VA  because  all  the  appreciation  in  the 
world  was  no  substitute  for  service.  In 
1922,  the  Congress  overhauled  the  law  to 
see  that  the  VA  was  set  up  primarily  to 
serve.  Perhaps  that  time  has  come  again. 

RBP 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 


APRIL  12, 1945 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


Twenty  years  ago  this  April  12,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  removed  by 
death  from  the  helm  of  a  nation  engaged  in  the 
greatest  war  in  history.  He  was  in  the  first  year  of 
his  fourth  term  as  President  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  man  had  served  more  than  two.  Taking  office 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1933,  he 
died  "at  the  crest  of  his  country's  power,"  said  Life 
magazine,  with  his  "armies  storming  the  gates  of 
Berlin  and  Tokyo."  This  photo  was  taken  the  prev- 


ious November.  We  saw  fewer  and  fewer  photos  of 
him  after  that — -and  in  each  he  had  wasted  away 
shockingly. 

Now,  in  April,  with  victory  near,  he  had  gone  to 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  to  rest  up  for  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  that  was  to  give  birth  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  1  p.m.  on  April  12th  he  said:  "I  have  a  ter- 
rific headache."  Then  he  lost  consciousness,  and  at 
3:35  p.m.  he  died  of  a  "massive  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage." 
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DRAWING  U.S.  INTO  ASIA? 

"APPALACHIA"  GROWS. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


DATELINE 


WASHINGTON 


Even  as  the  Administration  ponders  the  Vietnam  dilemma, 
events  are  taking  place  which  may  force  further  U. S. 
military  intervention  in  Asia. 

Communist  terrorist  squads  have  begun  to  operate  in  the 
northwestern  provinces  of  Thailand  in  the  name  of  the 
so-called  Independent  Thailand  Movement,  with  the  open 
support  of  Red  China  .   .   .  The  penetration  of  Thailand 
has  been  made  from  the  adjacent  red-controlled  areas  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  .   .   .  Despite  our  difficulties  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  may  soon  be  drawn  into  another 
battle  to  save  Thailand  from  another  communist  grab. 

Meanwhile,   the  build-up  of  Indonesian  troops  in  Borneo 
and  the  Australian  troop  support  in  defense  of  Malaysia 
may  also  involve  a  U.S.  commitment  .   .   .  Any  major  mili- 
tary clash  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  might  lead 
to  a  call  for  U.S.  military  aid  under  the  ANZUS  treaty, 
a  mutual  defense  pact  among  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States. 

How  far  the  United  States  gets  involved  in  Vietnam  is 
but  a  part  of  the  larger  question:  How  far  does  the 
United  States  get  involved  in  Asia. 

President  Johnson' s  Appalachia  plan,  which  would  inj ect 
some  $1. 1  billion  of  economic  stimulation  into  an  11- 
state  highlands  region,   is  already  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  political  stretch. 

Even  as  the  bill,  a  trail  blazer  of  the  Great  Society 
program,  was  given  broad  approval  in  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.),  managed  to  stretch  the  Appa- 
lachia area  to  include  some  counties  of  New  York  State. 

Should  the  legislation  clear  the  House  without  any 
further  stretching,   efforts  are  already  under  way  to 
extend  the  Appalachia  aid  plan  to  other  regions  later 
.   .   .  At  least  six  other  areas  are  under  consideration 
— the  Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Northern  Great  Plains, 
Upper  Rocky  Mountain  States,  the  Deep  South,  and 
Northern  New  England  .   .   .   Just  about  every  state  can 
find  a  niche  within  these  designations — even  Hawaii 
and  Alaska — given  political  imagination. 

Advocates  of  home  rule  for  the  nation' s  Capital  failed 
their  obj  ective  despite  the  support  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  .   .   .  Now,  with  the  backing 
of  President  Johnson,  the  champions  of  home  rule  for 
Washington,  D.C,  believe  their  goal  is  in  sight . 

Basis  for  the  belief  is  the  Congressional  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  .   .   .  Home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  voted  out  by  the  Senate  on  four  separate 
occasions,  only  to  be  blocked  by  the  strong  Conserva- 
tive-Southern coalition  in  the  House  .   .   .  Opponents 
feared   that  the  municipal  government  of  the  nation's 
Capital,  under  home  rule,  would  be  run  by  Negroes,  the 
largest  segment  of  the  District's  population. 

The  home  rule  bill  would  create  a  local  government  in 
Washington,  D.C,  which  now  literally  depends  on 
Congress  for  every  piece  of  municipal  legislation,  and 
an  elected  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  . 
Both  Congress  and  the  President  would  have,  however, 
veto  power  over  the  actions  of  the  District  Government. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

STATE  OF  DOLLAR 

"Clearly,  those  who  fear  for 
the  dollar  are  needlessly  afraid. 
Those  who  hope  for  its  weak- 
ness hope  in  vain."  President 
Johnson. 

GOODBY  TRANQUILITY 

"In  the  present  cold  war  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  defer  our  do- 
mestic needs  until  more  tran- 
quil times  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  may  be  no  more 
tranquil  times  in  this  genera- 
tion or  in  this  century."  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbright  (D-Ark.) 

NO  TO  NEUTRALITY 

"Neutrality  is  not  the  answer 
when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
forces  of  violence."  Prime  Min- 
ister Eisaku  Sato,  of  Japan. 

BOOMING  CRIME 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  .  .  . 
that  in  a  time  when  employ- 
ment is  up,  wages  are  steady, 
and  the  gross  national  product 
at  an  all-time  high,  crime  is 
also  booming."  Courtney  A. 
Evans,  assistant  director,  FBI. 

FRANKENSTEIN 

"If  we  continue  to  exalt  tech- 
nology above  man,  it  will  in 
time  become  a  Frankenstein 
destroying  our  free  society." 
Vice  Admiral  H.  R.  Kickover, 
U.S.  Navy. 

USE  THOSE  LEGS 

"Regular  and  vigorous  use  of 
our  leg  muscles  is  essential  for 
optimal  circulation  of  blood 
which  is  .  .  .  essential  for  the 
best  use  of  our  brains.  Our 
country's  welfare  may  actually 
depend  on  your  cerebral  blood 
supply."  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  Boston  heart  specialist. 

PUBLIC  VS  TV 

"The  guarantee  of  a  public 
trial  was  never  intended  to 
protect  any  right  of  the  public 
to  be  entertained  or  even  to  be 
informed  of  current  events.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  secret 
trials."  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr., 
president,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


ACROSS  THE  DELAWARE 

sir:  "When  Washington  Crossed  the 
Delaware"  (February)  was  exciting 
reading.  Had  to  look  twice  to  see  that 
it  was  a  woman,  Nancy  Gager  Clinch, 
who  dramatized  military  history  so  well. 
I  am  enclosing  currency  to  cover  costs 
of  seven  February  issues.  I  want  to  give 
copies  to  neighbors  and  three  nephews 
in  school. 

Luther  F.  Meyer 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

sir:  A  great  big  bouquet  of  roses  to 
Nancy  Gager  Clinch  for  her  excellent 
article,  "When  Washington  Crossed  the 
Delaware."  And  kudos  to  you,  too,  for 
your  editorial  on  the  crossing,  mention- 
ing St.  John  Terrell's  group  who  observe 
this  feat  every  Christmas. 

There  were  some  chuckles  from  the 
ghosts  of  Capt.  Bill  Blacker  and  John 
Roads  Russell,  who  handled  Washing- 
ton's boat,  commenting  that  Miss  Clinch 
should  have  mentioned  the  trip  back 
the  next  night  with  900  Hessian  POWs, 
one  boatload  of  whom  upset.  No  casual- 
ties beyond  a  very  cold  dunking  in  the 
icy  water! 

Richard  Tutt,  Jr. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES 

sir:  In  regard  to  John  Euller's  fine  article 
on  the  Great  Lakes  (February),  how  is 
water  diverted  from  the  Harricanaw 
River  into  the  Ottawa  River  supposed  to 
affect  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario?  The 
Ottawa  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
near  Montreal,  which  is  quite  a  ways 
downstream  from  Lake  Ontario. 

David  B.  Fitch 
Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Ottawa  River  passes  north  of  the 
Lake  en  route  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  is 
already  connected  with  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Rideau  Canal.  The  problem  there 
is  nothing  compared  to  pumping  the 
Harricanaw's  waters  into  the  Ottawa 
watershed  higher  up. 

sir:  Your  article,  "Low  Water  On  the 
Lakes"  was  very  informative  and  in- 
teresting. While  meeting  your  primary 
responsibility  of  serving  veterans,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  part  of  your  mag- 
azine is  devoted  to  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  We  must  remember 


that  these  resources  must  provide  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  our  and  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

William  H.  Platt 
Stockton,  III. 

A  BAD  MOVE 

sir:  On  January  13,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration announced  the  closing  of 
31  VA  installations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. When  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the 
veteran  are  at  stake,  we  expect  the 
Legion  to  take  a  stand.  Whether  they 
realize  it  right  away  or  not,  a  great 
many  veterans  will  be  affected  by  this 
drastic  move. 

Paul  Shaver,  Chaplain 
Post  1315 
Avoca,  N.Y. 

sir:  These  closings  are  just  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  planned  to  phase  out  domi- 
ciliaries  entirely.  Men  who  cannot  live 
on  their  pensions  on  the  outside  will  live 
out  their  days  in  convalescent  homes  or 
state  and  county  homes.  We  wonder  here 
which  of  the  veteran's  benefits  will  be 
the  next  to  be  absorbed. 

Frank  G.  Brown 
Bath,  N.Y. 

sir:  I  live  in  the  area  of  Bath  Center. 
Without  the  availability  of  Bath  many 
older  veterans  will  be  forced  to  travel 
at  least  100  miles  for  treatment.  Some 
will  be  unable  to  make  the  trip  and  it 
will  be  too  late  for  others.  We  people 
here  hope  this  action  is  held  up  until 
a  complete  evaluation  of  domiciliary 
needs  is  made  and  the  actual  facilities 
available  at  Bath  are  realized. 

Jay  Arthur  Smith 
Avoca,  N.Y. 

NON-MEMBER  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

sir:  I  am  concerned  that  on  the  death 
of  a  Legionnaire  his  family,  which  has 
read  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
over  the  years,  ceases  to  get  it  any  more. 
Since  our  magazine  contains,  among 
other  things,  information  that  is  im- 
portant to  survivors  of  veterans,  there 
should  be  some  way  in  which  the  family 
could  be  advised  of  the  possibility  of 
having  the  magazine  continued. 

Regis  C.  Bryson 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

sir:  How  can  a  Post  put  subscriptions  to 
our  magazine  in  the  libraries  and  schools 
in  its  neighborhood? 

J.  F.  Markham 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary  Unit  may 
use  a  special  rate  of  $1  per  subscription 
to  give  subscriptions  to  anyone  it 
pleases.  Individuals  may  subscribe  at 
the  regular  rate  of  $2.  Order  subscrip- 
tions from:  Circulation  Manager,  Ameri- 
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can  Legion  National  Hq.,  P.O.  Box  1954, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46206. 

NUISANCE  PHONE  CALLS 

sir:  Donald  John  Giese's  "Protect  Your 
Home  From  Invasion  by  Telephone" 
(January)  deserves  a  Public  Service 
award.  I  recently  placed  an  ad  for  em- 
ployment in  a  local  newspaper  and  found 
myself  bombarded  by  calls  from  psy- 
chopaths, bogus  employers  and  bunco 
artists.  On  checking  I  found  that  other 
ladies  who'd  placed  ads  had  gotten  the 
same  calls.  Mr.  Giese's  is  a  valuable  and 
vitally  informative  article  and,  as  a 
mother  of  teenage  girls,  I  have  made  it 
required  reading  in  our  house.  It  should 
be  available  to  every  female  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  Take  a  bow,  gentlemen! 

Joan  E.  Zeiger 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

sir:  In  a  recent  radio  talk  devoted  to  the 
people  who  misuse  telephones,  Mr.  John 
E.  Krizan,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  January  23,  singled  out 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  pub- 
lishing "one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
ever  seen"  on  the  subject.  He  pointed 
specifically  to  certain  examples  the  au- 
thor put  forth,  and  urged  non-Legion- 
naires to  try  and  borrow  a  copy  and  read 
the  article.  This  is  some  indication  of 
the  effect  the  article  had  in  our  area. 

Richard  E.  Ulrich,  Adjt. 

Ralph  D.  Cole  Post  No.  3 
Findlay,  Ohio 

SAKAMAKI'S  SUB 

sir:  "The  Goofiest  Ship  In  the  Japanese 
Navy"  (February)  was  a  very  warm  and 
beautifully  written  story.  Jules  Archer 
did  a  terrific  job  on  it.  One  question  re- 
mains: Where  is  the  sub  today? 

H.  B.  Jordan 
Egg  Harbor,  N.J. 

The  sub  was  returned  to  Japan  and  is 
now  at  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self- 
Defense  Force  School  in  Etajima. 

sir:  Having  served  as  an  officer  on  the 
USS  Argonne  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  found  the  tale  of  the  frustrated 
midget  sub  very  amusing.  Perhaps  the 
goofiest  thing  about  the  story  is  the 
skipper's  determination  to  put  a  torpedo 
into  the  belly  of  the  USS  Pennsylvania. 
.  .  .  This  would  have  been  quite  a  feat. 
The  flagship  of  the  fleet  was  in  drydock. 

John  S.  Stone 
Pharr,  Tex. 

sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
your  February  issue;  in  particular,  the 
three  very  good  articles,  "Low  Water  On 
the  Lakes,"  "How  India  Fought  Its  War 
With  Red  China,"  and  "The  Goofiest 
Ship  In  the  Japanese  Navy."  In  view  of 
the  narrowing  magazine  field  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  I  have  one  magazine 
that  I  can  depend  on  for  information. 

Alton  M.  Coddington,  d.v.m. 

Lamed,  Kan. 
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THE  AFRICAN  NATION 
THAT  TRIED 

TO  HELP  ITSELF 


A  case  history  of  what  is 
faced  by  a  newly  independ- 
ent nation  that  wants  to 
help  itself  in  today's  world. 

By  FRANK  L.  HOWLEY 

IN  1963  I  visited  Tanganyika,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  It  seemed  like 
a  good  idea.  Tanganyika  was  a  new 
African  nation,  formerly  British,  where 
the  new  black  leadership  was  really  try- 
ing to  help  the  people,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  people  seemed  to  be  helping 
themselves. 

I  had  already  made  visits  to  other 
newly  independent  nations  of  Africa, 
and  had  written  my  views  on  the  left- 
leaning  President  Kwame  Nkrumah,  the 
self-styled  "Redeemer"  of  Ghana,  who 
insists  that  the  rest  of  the  world  owes 


ap  of  East  Central  Africa  coast.  Name  of  Tan- 
anyika  has  been  changed  to  Tanzania.  Right, 
r  view  of  Tanganyika  capital  Dar  es  Salaam. 


Julius  Nyerere,  Tanganyika  President,  sets  example  for  new  nation  swinging 
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Under  Nyerere's  leadership  and  that  of  his  enthusiastic  cabinet, 
from  the  moment  of  independence  attention  focused  on  creating 


by  hard  work  things  the  country  needed.  Here  gangs  are  build- 
ing needed  roads.    Meanwhile,  capital  was  invited  to  build  industry. 


--"-I 


Tanganyikan  student  nurses  got  organized  training  from 
departing  British,  as  did  civil  servants,  police,  etc. 


Aid  with  a  handshake.  U.  S.  gave  new  nation  foreign  aid  and  gifts,  in- 
cluding this  fleet  of  service  vehicles,  depicted  as  they  were  accepted. 


him  everything;  on  Kenya's  Premier 
Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  communist-trained 
former  Mau  Mau;  on  the  Congo  gun- 
running  Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  Premier  of 
Algeria,  and  others. 

Tanganyika  promised  an  entirely 
different  picture.  It  had  an  extraordinary 
president,  Julius  Nverere.  whose  words 
on  almost  every  aspect  of  what  a  new 
African  nation  must  do  with  independ- 


ence had  in  them  the  ring  of  greatness. 

Nyerere,  a  slender,  wistful-looking 
man,  the  son  of  a  polygamous  tribal 
chieftain,  had  scrambled  for  an  educa- 
tion, become  a  schoolteacher,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  then 
had  gone  home  and  formed  a  political 
party  to  take  over  Tanganyika  through 
the  peaceful  elective  process. 

His  party,  the  Tanganyika  African 

THE  AM 


National  Union  (or  TANU  ) ,  had  gentlv 
and  unviolently  pressed  the  British  into 
moving  forward  the  day  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  British  had  at  first  resisted  him 
and  once  arrested  him  as  a  libelous  agi- 
tator. Nyerere  quietlv  paid  his  fine  and 
went  on  about  his  business  of  welding 
his  people  together. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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«         THE  AFRICAN  NATION 

THAT  TRIED  TO  HELP  ITSELF 


pendence,  instant  modernization  as 
quickly  as  you  can  say  "instant  coffee," 
it  was  Nyerere  and  the  loyal,  devoted 
staff  members  of  his  Republic. 

This  was  in  my  mind  as  my  plane 
circled  to  land  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  the 
major  port  and  capital  city  of  Tangan- 
yika on  the  Indian  Ocean,  whose  Arab 
name  means  "Haven  of  Peace."  And 
from  start  to  finish,  my  visit  to  Tangan- 
yika in  1963  was  a  pleasure.  Here  was 
the  rational  20th  century  combined  with 
Bantu  native  emotional  kindness  and 
happiness. 

Landing  at  Dar  es  Salaam  was  espe- 
cially relaxing  to  me,  because  it  was  as 


Then  the  roof  fell  in,  as  Zanzibar  rebels  provoked  mutiny  in  Nyerere's  army. 


Only  return  of  British  saved  Nyerere. 


When  freedom  came  on  December 
9,  1961,  Nyerere  had  the  universal  loy- 
alty of  the  Tanganyikans.  His  TANU 
party  swept  the  elections  and  installed 
Nyerere  as  president.  He  put  together 
an  earnest,  hardworking  cabinet,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  way  for  the  infant 
Republic  to  succeed  was  for  everyone  to 
work  hard.  He  warned  his  people  not 
to  turn  to  black  nationalism,  but  to  treat 
white  and  black  alike  in  a  nation  95% 
black.  He  cautioned  against  driving  out 
foreign  capital  which  could  help  to  build 
and  diversify  Tanganyika's  limited  econ- 
omy. He  urged  union  of  Tanganyika 
with  neighboring  Kenya  and  Uganda,  to 
form  a  larger,  more  stable  and  capable 
East  African  Federation — though  that 
would  submerge  his  own  Tanganyika  in 
something  larger.  When  events  in  Kenya 
and  Uganda  made  immediate  union  im- 
practical, he  nevertheless  formed  with 
them  an  East  African  Common  Services 
program,  which  enabled  them  jointly  to 
establish  common  postal,  rail  and  air 
services. 

In  all  this,  Nyerere  was  still  an  Afri- 
can patriot.  If  his  words  sounded  like 
the  wisdom  and  cautions  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  north,  there  was  never 
a  suspicion  in  Africa  that  Julius  Nyerere 
was  a  "tool  of  the  imperialists."  His  po- 
litical views  of  Africa's  future  were  black 
African  views,  not  western  or  commu- 
nist views.  His  writing  and  speeches 
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on  how  to  weld  a  nation  out  of  primitive 
tribal  people  are  almost  Lincolnesque 
in  their  plain,  direct,  reasoned  statesman- 
ship. Nyerere  had  been  to  Washington 
where  he  was  given  the  red  carpet  treat- 
ment and  was  praised  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  who  compared 
him  to  our  great  founding  fathers.  If 
anyone  deserved  confidence,  if  any  of 
the  new  African  leaders  made  sense,  if 
any  of  them  realized  that  political  in- 
dependence did  not  automatically  give 
instant  wealth,  instant  economic  inde- 


U.S.  Consul  Frank  Carlucci  and  family, 
sent  home  on  trumped-up  spy  claim. 
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civilized  and  orderly  as  setting  down  in 
any  American  or  European  city.  In  order 
to  get  there  I  had  come  by  way  of  the 
Congo,  where  I  had  been  threatened 
by  a  juvenile  black  in  front  of  the  main 
hotel  in  the  capital,  Leopoldville;  shot 
at  by  a  drifter  from  the  Army  of  the 
Congo  ten  miles  outside  town;  and  been 
informed  of  the  brutal  rape  and  at- 
tempted murder  of  a  white  woman  and 
her  boy  friend  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
chief  city,  Elizabethville. 

I  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  be- 
yond the  Congo's  Stanleyville  in  a  direct 
flight  to  Tanganyika,  next  door,  because 
of  the  chaos  of  the  Congo  Air  Line 
which  is,  since  the  Belgian  departure, 
under  control  of  the  Congo  Republic. 
It  had  been  necessary  for  me  to  go  all 
the  way  down  the  West  Coast  on  a 
Sabena  plane  to  Johannesburg,  and  then 
up  the  East  Coast  on  British  Overseas 
Airways,  a  detour  of  more  than  3,000 
miles  caused  solely  by  human  disorder. 

In  Dar  es  Salaam  all  was  peace, 
promise  and  hope.  Nyerere's  slogan  was 
"Uhuru  na  kazi,"  which  is  Swahili  for 
"Freedom  and  work." 

Note  well  that  word  "work."  Few 
African  leaders  use  such  a  word  as  part 
of  their  slogans  for  their  own  country- 
men. Many  of  them  are  busy  telling  their 
followers  that  the  rest  of  the  world  owes 
them  everything  they  want,  and  that 
they,  the  leaders,  will  get  it  for  them 


WIliK  W0B1  l' 


by  demanding  it  in  the  UN,  by  raising 
hell,  encouraging  violence,  creating  in- 
cidents. To  these  ends  they  are  supported 
with  arms,  organizing  skills,  training 
and  advice  from  both  of  the  rival  com- 
munist powers — the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China. 

What  all  of  this  means  to  the  citizens 
of  the  new  African  nations  is  that  under 
their  various  Great  Leaders  they  will 
never  have  to  work  again,  all  will  come  to 
them  as  reluctant  gifts  from  foreign  vil- 
lains. 

This  demoralizing,  do-nothing  philos- 
ophy makes  sense  to  them  at  the  same 
time  that  it  appeals  to  the  lovely  dream 


of  having  everything  without  lifting  a 
finger. 

Did  not  the  Great  Leader  prove  it 
could  be  done  by  seizing  the  foreign 
properties  that  were  already  here?  Did 
not  Nasser  in  Egypt  get  approximately  $1 
billion  from  America  while  condemning 
that  country?  Did  not  Sukarno  in  Indo- 
nesia take  $2  billion  in  aid  from  the 
United  States  while  insulting  her?  Does 
not  the  United  States  continue  to  aid 
countries  where  their  information  cen- 
ters are  burned,  their  missionaries  mur- 
dered, their  representatives  condemned 
and  in  some  cases  their  white  men  killed 
and  eaten? 

But  there  was  not  a  word  of  this  in 
Dar  es  Salaam  in  1963. 

From  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  lakes 
and  mountains  in  the  west  of  Tangan- 
yika, Nyerere's  hard-working  ministers 
sent  representatives  to  the  tribes. 

"Here  is  how  to  improve  your  crops," 
said  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
representatives. 

"What  sort  of  roads  and  bridges  do 
you  want  to  build?"  asked  advisers  from 
the  Department  of  Communications. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  put  the  new 
schoolhouse?"  asked  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  build?" 

"When  will  you  start  digging?" 

Nyerere  himself  made  public  appear- 
ed Co/??/m<e<i  on  page  48) 


Karume 


Ringleaders  of  Zanzibar  revolt,  communist-trained  all,  included  hot- 
headed gunman  John  Okello,  seated  above;  Red  China  pet  "Babu" 
(upper  left)  and  Moscow-oriented  Abeid  Karume,  shown  at  left. 


WIDE  mini  I 


Zanzibar  agitators  yell  and  shout  slogans  in  May  Day  parade  of  1964. 
By  now  Zanzibar  had  "united"  with  Tanganyika.  Self-help  was  history. 


On  April  22,  1964,  Nyerere  (left)  signed  papers  "joining"  Tanganyika 
with  Zanzibar  as  "Tanzania,"  but  Karume  (right)  still  runs  Zanzibar. 
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The  SHIP 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

To  attack  whaling  in  1864  was  as 
strategic  as  bombing  oil  refineries 
80  years  later.  One  of  the  problems 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War  was 
to  destroy  the  abundant  sources  of  whale 
oil  available  to  the  North.  It  lighted 
headquarters  and  hospitals.  It  lubricated 
big  and  little  guns,  caissons,  boots,  sad- 
dles, harness  and  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
While  a  trickle  of  petroleum  was  begin- 
ning to  come  from  the  ground  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  valuable  and  favored 

011  was,  as  it  had  been  for  centuries, 
whale  oil. 

In  a  final,  desperate  bid  for  victory, 
the  Confederates  undertook  "to  seek  out 
and  destroy"  the  wide-ranging  Yankee 
whaling  fleet.  The  idea  originated  with 
Commander  John  M.  Brooke  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  Department  who  earlier 
had  distinguished  himself  by  armoring 
the  Merriinac  which  swept  all  before  her 
until  encountering  the  Monitor.  Brooke 
had  served  in  the  Pacific  and  knew  the 
habits  of  the  whaling  fleet.  Stephen  P. 
Mallory,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  approved  and,  on  August  19, 
1 864,  sent  an  order  to  his  agents  in  Eu- 
rope accompanied  by  these  instructions: 

"A  fast  vessel  with  auxiliary  steam 
power,  leaving  the  meridian  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  the  first  of  January, 
would  reach  Sydney  in  Australia  in  forty 
days,  adding  twenty  days  for  incidental 
interruptions,  and  leaving  the  coast  of 
Australia  on  the  first  of  March,  passing 
through  the  whaling  ground  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  Holland,  and  the 
Caroline  Group,  touching  at  Ascension, 
and  allowing  thirty  days  for  incidental 
interruptions,  would  reach  the  Ladrone 
Islands  by  the  first  of  June. 

"She  would  then,  visiting  the  Bonin  Is- 
lands, Sea  of  Japan,  Okhotsk  Sea  and 
North  Pacific,  be  in  position,  about  the 
15th  of  September,  north  of  the  Island 
of  Oahu,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles,  to  intercept  the  North  Pacific 
Whaling  fleet,  bound  to  Oahu  with  the 
products  of  the  summer  cruise." 

Capt.  James  Dunwoody  Bulloch,  the 
Georgia-born  Confederate  Navy  agent 
in  England,  undertook  to  send  such  a 
ship  on  such  a  mission.  He  found  the  re- 
quired "fast  vessel"  in  the  Sea  King,  a 
"long,  rakish"  and  beautiful  British  mer- 
chant clipper  of  1,160  tons.  She  was  a 
fully-rigged,  three-masted,  screw  steam- 
er, 220  feet  long  with  a  35-foot  beam, 
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Whalers  in  the  North  Pacific  at  the  mercy  of  becalmed  seas  and  icebergs  are  victims  of  the 


completed  only  the  year  before  by 
Stevens  and  Sons,  the  famous  Glasgow 
shipbuilders.  She  had  made  one  voyage 
to  India  and  New  Zealand  carrying  Brit- 
ish troops.  During  this  trip,  she  had  sailed 
330  miles  in  24  hours.  Her  steam  speed 
was  only  ten  knots  but  she  was  a  16-knot 
vessel  under  sail.  Her  original  equipment 
included  two  12-pound  guns  of  a  type 
usually  used  for  signaling. 

Secretary  Mallory  picked  as  her  com- 
mander 40-year-old  Lt.  James  Iredell 
Waddell,  an  early  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  had  resigned  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  because  of  loyalty  to  his  native 
North  Carolina.  He  had  never  com- 
manded a  ship  before  and  limped  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel  with  a  fellow 
student  at  Annapolis.  A  bullet  was  still 
embedded  in  his  hip.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent navigator,  had  sailed  across  the 
Pacific,  and  was  a  six-foot,  200-pound 
mustached  man  who  commanded  re- 
spect. His  officers,  all  younger  than  him- 
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self,  included  some  from  the  Confed- 
erate raider  Alabama,  sunk  off  Cher- 
bourg the  previous  June.  William  C. 
Whittle  was  executive  officer.  Irvine  S. 
Bulloch,  a  nephew  of  the  Confederate 
agent,  was  acting  master. 

Loaded  with  provisions  for  a  year  and 
400  tons  of  coal,  the  Sea  King  cleared 
London  on  October  9,  1864,  with  her 
British  crew  signed  "for  a  voyage  to 
Bombay  or  any  port  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
China  Seas  or  Japan."  That  evening,  the 
small  British  steamer  Laurel  left  Liver- 
pool ostensibly  for  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
In  cases  marked  "machinery,"  she  car- 
ried cannon,  gunpowder,  rifles,  cutlasses, 
pistols,  uniforms,  shot  and  shell.  Aboard 
her  as  "passengers  for  Havana"  were 
Waddell  and  1 8  other  Confederates. 

The  two  ships  met  off  Funchal,  Ma- 
deira, on  October  19th  and  steamed  be- 
hind a  nearby  barren  island.  With  the 
help  of  local  fishermen,  the  crews 
worked  frantically  for  36  hours  trans- 
ferring the  guns  and  munitions  from  the 
smaller  to  the  bigger  ship.  Officers  and 


gun,  steam-powered  CSS  Shenandoah.  Action  occurred  two  months  after  Lee's  surrender. 


men  of  both  were  then  called  to  the  deck 
of  the  latter  and  the  British  captain  dis- 
closed her  sale  to  the  Confederates. 

Waddell,  now  in  uniform,  took  charge, 
announced  the  ship  henceforth  would  be 
the  Confederate  Cruiser  Shenandoah, 
and  offered  to  sign  on  all  of  the  crew 
willing  to  continue  with  her.  There  was 
a  great  cheer  as  the  Confederate  flag  was 
raised  but  only  23  of  the  crew  of  80  ac- 
cepted Waddell's  offer.  Those  who  re- 
fused sailed  off  in  the  Laurel  which  even- 
tually ran  the  blockade  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  became  an  avowed  rebel  craft 
under  the  name  Confederate  States. 

Waddell  turned  the  Shenandoah 
southward.  She  was  now  a  ten-gun  ship 
but  because  of  her  thin  wooden  construc- 
tion, much  of  it  fine  teak,  she  still  was 
more  a  craft  of  peace  than  of  war.  Her 
furnishings,  incidentally,  included  a  600- 
volume  library.  As  he  started,  Waddell 
had  only  about  half  the  men  required  to 
work  his  sails  and  guns.  Officers  helped 
stow  the  arms  and  Waddell  himself  took 
a  turn  at  the  helm. 


The  Shenandoah  on  October  30  cap- 
tured and  scuttled  her  first  prize,  the 
bark  Alena,  bound  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
to  Buenos  Aires  with  a  cargo  of  railroad 
iron.  Six  of  her  men  joined  the  crew  of 
the  raider.  On  November  5,  she  burned 
the  schooner  Charter  Oak,  bound  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  after  taking  a 
ton  of  food  from  her.  On  November  8, 
the  bark  D.  Godfrey  of  Boston  was 
burned  and  six  of  her  crew  joined  the 
Shenandoah. 

On  November  10,  Waddell  turned  a 
dozen  of  his  prisoners  over  to  a  Danish 
brig  and  gave  its  skipper  the  chronome- 
ter from  the  Alena.  Later  that  day  the 
raider  scuttled  the  brig  Susan  of  New 
York  and  three  of  her  crew  signed  with 
Waddell.  On  November  12,  the  Kate 
Prince,  a  big  American  clipper  with  a 
neutral  cargo  of  coal,  was  overtaken. 
Waddell  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her 
master's  taking  off  the  rest  of  the  Shen- 
andoah's prisoners,  which  by  now  in- 
cluded two  women,  and  promising  to  pay 
a  $40,000  ransom  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Next  day,  the  raider  burned  the  schooner 
Lizzie  M.  Stacy  of  Boston,  bound  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Honolulu, 
and  three  of  her  men  joined  Waddell. 

As  the  crew  increased  and  the  larders 
of  captured  ships  supplied  delicacies  for 
the  mess,  morale  soared  aboard  the 
Shenandoah.  Neptune  appeared  with  the 
traditional  horseplay  on  November  17 
when  she  crossed  the  equator.  On  De- 
cember 4,  the  raider  captured  her  first 
whaler,  the  bark  Edward,  three  months 
out  of  New  Bedford.  Her  carpenter 
joined  Waddell.  She  was  burned  and  the 
rest  of  her  crew  landed  on  the  nearby 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  island's 
.  few  residents  saw  a  Confederate  flag  for 
the  first  time.  Waddell  announced  there 
that  he  was  taking  the  Shenandoah  to 
Cape  Town  but  instead  sailed  straight 
east  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  Only  the  top 
officers,  in  fact,  knew  Waddell's  plans. 

His  schedule  called  for  passing  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
New  Year's  Day  of  1865,  but  he  passed 
it  at  noon  on  December  17.  For  ten  days, 
including  Christmas,  the  Shenandoah 
battled  gales  and  squalls.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  Waddell's  men  captured  the 
bark  Delphine,  bound  from  Bangor  to 
Arabia  for  rice.  She  was  looted  of  live- 
stock and  other  provisions  and  burned. 
The  Shenandoah  took  aboard  17  prison- 
ers, including  the  captain's  wife  with  her 
pet  canary. 

The  raider  stopped  at  the  lonely  island 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  there 
Waddell  discovered  that  his  ship's  pro- 
peller coupling  was  cracked.  Collapsing 
the  stack  and  using  only  sails,  he  con- 
tinued eastward  and  reached  Melbourne, 
Australia,  on  January  25.  The  hospitable 
Australians  allowed  Waddell  to  make  re- 
pairs, take  on  coal  and  other  supplies 
and,  over  the  protest  of  the  local  U.  S. 
Consul,  entertained  him  royally.  When 
he  finally  left  on  February  17  he  had 
aboard  45  additional  crewmen.  He  pre- 
tended these  were  stowaways. 

The  raider's  presence  frightened  ship- 
ping from  the  South  Pacific  but  on  April 
1,  the  Shenandoah,  flying  no  colors,  sur- 
prised and  captured  four  whalers  at 
Ponape,  also  known  as  Ascension,  in  the 
Caroline  Islands.  They  were  the  Pearl 
of  New  London,  Edward  Cary  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Hector  and  Harvest 
both  of  New  Bedford,  though  the  last 
claimed  to  be  from  Honolulu.  Their  cap- 
tains were  ashore  feasting  with  a  native 
chief  when  the  ships  were  boarded  by 
parties  from  the  Shenandoah  com- 
manded by  Lieutenants  John  Grimball, 
Francis  T.  Chew,  S.  Smith  Lee  and 
Dabney  M.  Scales.  After  taking  what  he 
wanted,  Waddell  allowed  the  natives  to 
plunder  the  ships  and  then  set  them  afire. 
The  130  prisoners  were  left  on  the  island. 

Word  of  the  Shenandoah's  depreda- 
( Turn  to  next  page) 
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tions  in  the  Pacific  reached  the  United 
States  about  this  time  and  there  was  a 
rush  of  ship  owners  to  insure  their  ves- 
sels. The  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  for  example,  took  in  $350,000 
in  premiums  in  three  days.  One  day's 
record  of  $118,978  was  not  surpassed 
until  World  War  I.  Events  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  insurance. 

Alternately  encountering  fair  and  foul 
weather,  Waddell  sailed  west  to  the 
Asian  coast,  took  the  Shenandoah 
through  Tsushima  Straits  into  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  up  the  Siberian  coast  into  the 
ice-studded  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  His  men 
donned  warm  clothing  and  had  extra  is- 
sues of  grog.  Because  he  was  weeks 
ahead  of  his  schedule,  the  whalers  Wad- 
dell sought  were  still  in  northern  waters. 

On  May  27,  the  Abigail,  a  New  Bed- 
ford whaler,  was  captured  and  burned. 
Her  master  had  previously  lost  a  ship 
to  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama.  Six 
of  her  men  joined  Waddell.  The  Shenan- 
doah, which  three  weeks  earlier  had  been 
in  tropic  seas,  now  battled  an  icy  gale  in 
weather  several  degrees  below  zero. 

"The  wind  was  bitter  cold,  turning  the 
rain  into  ice  and  forming  a  crust  every- 
where," recalled  Waddell  later.  'The 
braces,  blocks,  yards,  sails  and  all  the 
running  rigging  were  perfectly  coated 
with  ice  from  a  half  to  two  inches  thick, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  braces 
and  icicles  of  great  length  and  size  hung 
from  every  portion  of  the  rigging."  The 
Confederates  melted  some  of  the  ice  for 
drinking  water. 

On  June  4,  the  raider  was  jammed  in 
ice  15  to  30  feet  thick  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  But  wind  next  day 
opened  a  channel  and  Waddell  sailed 
eastward  and  on  June  16  entered  the 
Bering  Sea.  On  June  22,  he  captured  and 
burned  two  New  Bedford  whalers,  the 
William  Thompson  and  Euphrates,  and 
took  70  prisoners. 

A  day  or  so  later  (the  Shenandoah 
crossed  what  is  now  the  international 
date  line  three  times  and  her  log,  now 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  other  records  do  not  agree), 
the  raider  captured  three  more  whalers, 
the  Jerah  Swift,  Sophia  Thornton  and 
Milo,  the  last  two  from  New  Bedford. 
Capt.  Richard  Baker  of  the  Milo  de- 
manded to  see  Waddell. 

"Sir,  the  war  is  over,"  Baker  told  the 
raider's  commander.  "Lee  has  surren- 
dered to  Grant." 

"Have  you  any  proof,  any  docu- 
ments?" demanded  Waddell. 

Baker  had  none.  Waddell  refusing  to 
heed  what  he  considered  a  rumor, 
burned  the  other  two  ships,  took  Baker's 
promise  of  ransom  and  allowed  the  Milo 
to  depart  loaded  with  prisoners. 
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Next  day  the  raider  captured  another 
whaler,  the  brig  Susan  Abigail  (many 
ships  were  named  Abigail)  and  a  bundle 
of  April  and  early  May  San  Francisco 
newspapers.  Lee  had  surrendered  to 
Grant.  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated. 
But  several  papers  had  dispatches  saying 
Jefferson  Davis  had  moved  the  govern- 
ment to  Danville,  Va.,  and  the  Confed- 


All  except  one  surrendered  without 
resistance  when  the  Shenandoah  ran  up 
the  Confederate  flag  and  sent  boarding 
parties.  The  exception  was  the  Favorite 
of  Fair  Haven,  whose  70-year-old  cap- 
tain was  drunk.  He  loaded  his  whale  gun 
with  a  bomb  and  undertook  to  resist  a 
boarding  party  but  his  own  men  deserted 
him,  the  last  pulling  the  cap  from  the 
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News  of  war's  end  reached  Lt.  James  Waddell  (above),  ship's  captain,  four  months 
later.  Meantime,  angry  press  conveyed  indignation  of  his  peacetime  marauding. 


eracy  was  still  fighting.  The  Abigail's 
crew  did  not  believe  the  war  over  and 
three  men  signed  with  Waddell.  He  dis- 
cussed the  news  with  his  officers  but  de- 
cided to  continue  to  follow  his  orders. 

The  Susan  Abigail  and  six  of  seven 
whalers  captured  in  the  next  two  days 
north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  were 
burned.  These  were  the  William  C.  Nye, 
Catherine,  Nimrod,  Gypsey,  Isabella  and 
General  Williams.  All  except  the  last, 
which  was  from  New  London,  were  New 
Bedford  ships.  Waddell  had  so  many 
prisoners  that  he  had  to  tow  some  in 
boats.  The  General  Pike  was  allowed  to 
depart  loaded  with  them.  The  Shenan- 
doah was  now  almost  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  there  was  almost  continual 
daylight. 

On  June  28th,  while  flying  a  U.S.  flag, 
the  Shenandoah  came  upon  1 1  whalers 
becalmed  in  East  Cape  Bay.  Two  were 
in  trouble.  The  captain  of  the  James 
Murray  was  dead,  his  body  preserved  in 
a  barrel  of  whisky,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  were  aboard  were  in  considera- 
ble distress.  The  Brunswick  had  struck 
an  iceberg  and  was  trying  to  sell  her  oil 
before  she  sank.  The  other  nine  ships  had 
gathered  to  help. 
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gun,  and  he  was  captured  without  injury 
before  he  could  hurt  anybody.  By  5  p.m. 
the  raider  had  captured  all  the  whalers. 

"The  South  does  not  war  on  women 
and  children,"  Waddell  told  the  widow 
of  the  captain  of  the  James  Murray.  The 
mate  of  this  ship  was  ordered  to  load  her 
and  the  Nile  with  prisoners  and  depart. 
All  the  other  ships  were  burned.  Besides 
those  already  named,  these  were  the 
Congress,  Hillman,  Isaac  Howland,  Nas- 
sau, Martha,  Waverly  and  Covington. 

"It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  beheld  it,"  recalled  one 
of  the  raider's  officers.  "The  red  glare 
from  the  burning  vessels  shone  far  and 
wide  over  the  drifting  ice  of  those  savage 
seas;  the  crackling  of  the  fire  as  it  made 
its  devouring  way  through  each  doomed 
ship,  fell  on  the  air  like  upbraiding 
voices." 

These  ships  had  no  recent  news  from 
the  United  States  and  nine  of  the  336 
men  captured  enlisted  with  Waddell.  He 
cruised  into  the  Bering  Straits,  crossing 
the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  edge  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  without  seeing  a  sail  and 
then  turned  south.  While  sailing  through 
fog,  the  Shenandoah  again  stuck  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


Fort  Clatsop,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  and  (right)  the  Astoria  column. 


FORT  CLATSOP,  OREGON 

THE  END  OF  LEWI S  &  CLARK'S  TRAIL 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

The  end  of  Lewis'  and  Clark's 
famous  "Oregon  Trail"  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  90  miles 
northwest  of  Portland,  Ore.  (on  US 
101 ).  It  is  marked  today  by  Fort  Clatsop 
National  Memorial.  An  original  fort  was 
built  at  Clatsop  by  Capts.  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  when  they 
came  to  the  western  waters  at  the  end 
of  their  historic  exploratory  expedition 
in  1805. 

With  their  30  men  they  wintered  there 
and  in  March  1806,  started  back  up  the 
Columbia  with  the  news  which  opened 
Oregon  and  the  Northwest. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  was 
the  first  party  to  follow  the  Missouri 
River  to  its  headwaters;  to  portage  the 
mountains,  and  go  down  the  Snake  and 


Columbia  Rivers  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Before  they  made  their  harrowing  trip 
virtually  nothing  was  known  of  the 
Northwest.  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wanted  to  see  our  country  grow, 
needed  to  know  more  about  this  wilder- 
ness area.  He  wisely  selected  these  two 
intrepid  men. 

Fort  Clatsop  was  only  50  feet  square. 
Lewis  and  Clark  led  a  small  party,  chiefly 
made  up  of  men  who  were  good  hunters 
and  who  knew  wilderness.  Since  theirs 
was  not  a  fighting  force  they  made 
friends  with  the  Indians,  partly  with  the 
help  of  the  famous  Shoshone  woman 
Sacajawea  and  her  interpreter  husband, 
Charbonneau.  Sketch  plans  and  copious 
notes  on  Fort  Clatsop  and,  indeed,  on 
all  the  country  through  which  the  expe- 
dition passed,  were  left  by  them. 

From  the  original  sketch  plan  and 
these  notes,  the  fort  was  excellently  re- 
built in  1955.  A  fine  museum  with  ex- 
hibits giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  life 
there  also  was  built.  Trails  used  by  the 
explorers  and  markers  which  help  the 
visitor  understand  what  happened  have 
been  established. 

Astoria,  5  miles  north  of  Fort  Clatsop 
on  the  Columbia  River,  was  founded  in 


1811  as  a  trading  post.  It  was  financed 
by  and  named  for  John  Jacob  Astor.  The 
Astor  column,  a  cylindrical  monument 
125  feet  high,  is  atop  Coxcomb  Hill  in 
Astoria.  The  hill  itself  is  700  feet  high 
and  there  is  an  observation  platform  on 
top  of  the  column  giving  an  excellent 


view  of  a  large  area.  Around  the  column 
winds  a  spectacular  pictorial  spiral  frieze 
illustrating  the  founding  and  early  his- 
tory of  Astoria  and  Oregon. 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  Astoria,  off 
US  101,  is  Fort  Stevens  State  Park  which 
guards  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Our  military  post  there  was  fired  upon 
on  June  21,  1942,  by  a  Japanese  sub- 
marine which  landed  a  five-inch  shell, 
doing  little  damage.  Swimming,  boating, 


fishing,  picnicking  and  camping  are 
available  nearby  at  nominal  cost.  (There 
are  no  campsites  at  Fort  Clatsop.) 

At  Seaside,  14  miles  down  the  spec- 
tacularly beautiful  Oregon  Coast  from 
the  Fort,  is  a  salt  cairn  used  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  party  to  boil  down  sea  water 
for  needed  salt. 


1965  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

(There  are  no  accommodations  at  Fort  Clatsop, 
but  Astoria  is  only  a  few  miles  away.) 
Astoria,  Ore.  Very  good — Lamplighter  Motel, 
131  W.  Marine  Dr.,  west  on  US  26,  US  101.  29 
rooms.  (503)  325-4051.  Very  good — Stardust 
Motel.  59  W.  Marine  Dr.,  west  on  US  101.  29 
rooms.  (503)  325-2921.  Very  good — Sunset  Em- 
pire Room  Restaurant.  2813  Marine  Dr.,  12 
blocks  east  on  US  30.  Specialties:  steak,  sea 
food.  Closed  Monday.  (503)  325-0551. 
Seaside,  Ore.  Very  good — Ambassador  Motel, 
Beach  Dr.  &  Ave.  U,  3  blocks  west  on  US  101. 
65  rooms,  pool.  (503)  738-6382.  Excellent- 
Crab  Broiler  Restaurant,  4  miles  south  on  US 
101  at  junction  with  US  26.  Varied  menu.  Bar. 
Unusually  pleasant.  Japanese  Garden.  (503) 
738-5313.  (Other  accommodations  and  restau- 
rants are  at  Astoria,  Seaside,  Gearhart,  Cannon 
Beach.  See  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the  North- 
west and  Great  Plains  States.) 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  Write  the  Superintendent,  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Memorial,  Box  83, 
Astoria,  Ore.,  and  ask  for  the  National 
Park  Service's  leaflet.  Consult  your  li- 
brarian for  books  and  other  references. 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO*  CON  OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING  PRACTICES 


DO  CONSUMERS  NEED  NEW 


Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.) 

No  time  need  be  spent,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  saying  that  I  see 
a  need  for  consumer  packaging 
legislation.  My  "Truth  in  Pack- 
aging" bill  testifies  to  that. 

The  question  remains:  Why? 
Frankly,  I  wonder  how  anyone 
can  wander  down  the  aisle  of  a 
supermarket  and  still  ask  the  question.  Information 
needed  to  make  rational  buying  decisions  simply  is 
not  being  given  the  consumer  on  many  of  today's 
packages  and  labels. 

And,  in  brief,  this  is  all  my  Truth  in  Packaging  bill 
seeks  to  do.  But  its  critics  accuse  it  of  doing  much 
more — all  bad. 

The  bill,  critics  say,  was  conceived  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  consumers,  especially  housewives,  are 
gullible  and  incompetent.  The  contrary  is  true.  When 
we  opened  hearings  in  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  on  packaging  and  labeling  prac- 
tices in  1961,  I  already  had  a  great  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  average  housewife.  Since  then,  my 
respect  has  increased.  In  fact,  I  am  amazed  that  she 
can  do  as  good  a  job  in  balancing  the  weekly  food 
budget  as  she  does  do — considering  the  obstacles 
thrown  up  against  her. 

Somehow,  my  thoughts  keep  going  back  to  that  ex- 
periment in  California  where  five  housewives — all  with 
at  least  two  years  of  college — were  sent  to  buy  14  staple 
foods,  getting  the  most  for  the  least. 

They  spent  longer  in  the  supermarket  than  the  aver- 
age shopper  but  failed  34  out  of  70  times  to  make  the 
correct  purchases.  They  couldn't  make  wise  decisions 
because  the  packages  defeated  them. 


Another  favorite  of  the  critics'  charges  is  that  it 
would  standardize  all  packages — outlawing  bargains, 
product  and  packaging  innovation,  experimentation, 
initiative,  vigor,  progress  and  imagination. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  discuss  these  charges  is  to 
summarize  what  the  bill  would  do: 

1.  Outlaw  illustrations  that  would  deceive  the  con- 
sumer as  to  content.  Chocolate  chips,  for  example, 
should  be  as  evident  in  the  cookies  as  in  the  picture. 

2.  No  more  "cents  off"  deals  or  "economy  sized" 
designations.  These  "come  ons"  imply  a  control  over 
retail  price  that  the  manufacturer  doesn't  have  and, 
too  often,  the  consumer  realizes  no  savings. 

3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be  author- 
ized— where  deemed  necessary — to  set  up  weights  and 
measures  in  which  a  certain  product  line  may  be  sold. 
Instead  of  having  competing  brands,  of  say  potato 
chips,  selling  in  13  V2,  15  V4  and  17  V2  oz.  packages, 
wouldn't  it  be  easier  for  the  housewife  to  figure  her 
best  buy  if  they  all  come  in  1-lb.  packages?  And — in  all 
cases — net  weight  should  be  prominently  displayed. 

4.  Prevent  the  use  of  packages  that  might  deceive  a 
consumer  as  to  content.  This  could  bar  the  six-inch 
tray  holding  the  four-inch  candy  bar. 

5.  Establish  "serving"  standards.  How  much  filet 
of  sole  will  "serve  four?"  One  pound  or  four  forkfuls? 

To  me,  the  requirements  seem  simple — and  reason- 
able. What  remains  now  is  to  convince  the  Congress 
that  I — and  the  thousands  of  consumers  and  dozens  of 
organizations  supporting  the  bill — are  right. 

Hopefully,  we  will  succeed. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him — 
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B  SEN.  PHILIP  A.  HART,  MICH.,  AND  SEN.  EVERETT  McK.  DIRKSEN,  ILL. 


Federal  packaging  laws  ? 


Sen.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  (R-lll.) 

|  am  against  the  mislabeled 

"Truth  in  Packaging"  bill.  It 
would  be  harmful  or  destructive 
to  the  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
can consumers,  workers,  and 
businessmen.  S.  985  (S.  387  of 
88th  Congress)  would  create  a 
dramatic  inversion  of  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  of  the  private  citizen  with  his  gov- 
ernment. I  know  of  no  comparable  intrusion  into 
private  business  affairs  by  federal  agencies  as  con- 
tained in  S.  985. 

S.  985  is  proposed  legislation  which  will  lead  to  less 
competition  rather  than  greater  competition;  which 
will  stifle  innovation  by  new  or  smaller  manufacturers 
as  well  as  the  larger  ones;  which  will  lead  to  regimen- 
tation and  standardization  by  weights  and  measures; 
which  will  discourage  business  by  its  antibusiness  atti- 
tudes; which  will  hurt  the  consumer  through  higher 
prices  resulting  from  higher  costs  and  less  choice  of 
products;  which  will  hurt  labor  through  less  jobs; 
which  will  result  in  less  taxes  to  government  through 
greater  deductions  caused  by  increased  manufacturing 
costs,  and  through  the  general  harm  to  our  economy. 

Existing  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  laws  are  sufficient  and  effective. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  FTC  and  FDA, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  present  laws,  if  they  are 
vigorously  enforced,  afford  protection  against  most,  if 
not  100 'a,  of  the  major  complaints.  Both  Chairmen 
admitted  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  with  increased 
appropriations  and  personnel — which  are  forthcom- 


ing. Failure  to  enforce  existing  laws  is  odd  rationale 
for  enacting  new  ones.  Thirty-three  federal  agencies 
and  135  federal  programs,  at  a  cost  of  $953  million, 
are  now  in  effect  to  protect  American  consumers. 

There  must  be  proven  a  great  need  for  this  proposed 
packaging  law  before  enacting  new  and  extremely  re- 
strictive legislation  that  could  lead  to  regimentation, 
which  we  abhor  in  socialistic  and  communistic  coun- 
tries. Such  proof  fails  to  appear  in  the  testimony. 

The  packaging  bill  is  bad  for  the  consumer  because: 

1.  A  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  survey  says  95% 
of  women  read  labels  and  are  informed. 

2.  It  prohibits  placing  price  reductions  by  manufac- 
turers through  "cents  off"  promotions.  A  survey  shows 
that  women  overwhelmingly  favor  "cents  off." 

3.  The  standardization  and  regimentation  will  cause 
a  great  increase — several  hundred  million  dollars — in 
costs  of  production  that  the  consumer  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  in  higher  prices  for  the  product.  Make  no 
mistake  about  this. 

4.  Consumers  will  be  deprived  of  new  and  better 
products  to  meet  their  many  changing  needs  if  these 
restrictive  provisions  become  law. 

5.  By  the  consumer  being  denied  new,  better  and 
greater  variety  of  products  to  meet  his  needs,  it  will 
also  hurt  the  economy,  the  businessmen  and  the  work- 
ers. 

The  workers  will  be  hurt  by  the  proposed  new  law 
because  it  will  curtail  employment  needed  in  innova- 
tion and  expansion  of  products.  Statements  of  two 
AFL-CIO  unions  are  against  a  major  portion  of  S.  985. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  April  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Do 
Consumers  Need  New  Federal  Packaging 
Laws? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

IN  MY  OPINION  CONSUMERS 

□  DO  □  DO  NOT  NEED  NEW  FEDERAL  PACKAGING  LAWS. 


SIGNED   

ADDRESS   

TOWN   STATE. 
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BROWN  BROS. 


THE  DEMPSEY-TUNNEY 

LONG  COUNT... 

A  LIVING  LEGEND 


1.  The  Long  Count  knockdown,  Sept.  22,  1927.  Dempsey,  seeking  to  regain  heavyweight  title. 


A  ringside  view  of  the  weirdest  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  heavyweight  crown. 


By  ARTHUR  DALEY 

THEY  STRODE  JAUNTILY  together 
along  the  Halls  of  Congress  not 
long  ago,  both  tall,  straight,  vigor- 
ous and  with  just  enough  gray  flecking 
their  hair  to  mark  them  unmistakably  as 
Men  of  Distinction.  Heads  swiveled 
sharply  in  delayed  recognition  as  they 
passed,  because  here  were  two  of  the 


golden  boys  from  the  Golden  Age  of 
Sports — that  matchless  decade  of  the 
twenties. 

One  was  Gene  Tunney,  once  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world;  the  other, 
the  fabulous  fighter  he  dethroned,  Jack 
Dempsey.  Time  has  brushed  only  lightly 
against  these  two  remarkable  physical 
specimens  who  are  among  the  few  walk- 
ing advertisements  that  boxing  still  has. 


Nor  has  time  dented  their  appeal.  In- 
stead, they  have  slipped  gracefully  into 
folklore — living  legends  from  the  most 
glorious  era  that  this  now  seamy  sport 
ever  experienced. 

Not  only  have  they  retained  their 
youthful  verve  but  also  their  dignity, 
their  money,  their  class  and  their  fame. 
Tunney  now  is  66  years  old  and  doesn't 
look  it.  Dempsey  is  crowding  70  and  he 
doesn't  look  it,  either. 

These  two  former  champions  form  an 
extraordinary  pair  and  the  bond  between 
them  grows  ever  stronger.  They  have 
become  warm  friends  with  the  passing 
years  and  each  has  developed  a  sincere 
admiration  for  the  other.  They  also  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  owe 
much  to  one  another. 
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2.  Count  does  not  begin  as  Dempsey  stands  over  Tunney. 


3.  Still  no  count.  Referee  points  to  neutral  corner. 


Finally  Dempsey  gets  to  corner.  Now  count  starts. 


5.  Tunney,  head  clearing,  now  takes 


count,  listening. 


Their  two  fights — including  their  his- 
toric and  never-to-be-forgotten  Battle  of 
the  Long  Count — lifted  Dempsey  from 
the  disfavor  into  which  he  had  fallen  and 
made  him  the  most  popular  figure  in  the 
entire  realm  of  sports.  They  also  made 
Tunney  a  millionaire. 

Strange  was  the  mission  that  brought 
them  to  Washington  early  this  year.  In 
one  respect  it  was  just  another  milestone 
along  the  road  of  their  increasingly  ac- 
celerated friendship.  They  were  there, 
almost  like  proud  fathers,  to  witness  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies  of  a  newly 
elected  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  California,  John  Varick 
Tunney,  Gene's  son. 

"He's  a  great  kid,  Gene,"  said  the 
enthusiastic  Dempsey.  "I  couldn't  get  a 


bigger  kick  out  of  this  it  he  was  my  own 
boy." 

"Thanks,  Jack,"  said  Gene  softly. 
"One  thing  I'm  sure  of,  though,  is  that 
John  could  not  have  been  elected  if  you 
had  not  come  to  California  and  helped 
him  in  his  campaign.  You  were  the  one 
who  pushed  him  over  the  top." 

"G'wan,"  said  Dempsey  magnani- 
mously. "John  has  so  much  on  the  ball 
that  nothing  could  stop  him.  Mark  my 
words,  that  boy  is  going  places  and  he's 
gonna  make  it  big  some  day.  I  was  glad 
to  help  but  John  would  have  won  any- 
way." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Tunney. 

But  Gene  had  been  a  doubter  from 
the  start.  When  John  Tunney  first  told 
his  father  that  he  was  thinking  of  running 


for  Congress  from  a  district  in  Riverside. 
Gene  was  so  dubious  that  he  tried  to 
discourage  his  son. 

"You  don't  have  a  chance  of  winning. 
John,"  insisted  Gene. 

"I'll  risk  it,"  said  John.  "After  all, 
nobody  gave  you  a  chance  of  beating 
Jack  Dempsey  38  years  ago." 

Like  his  old  man,  John  was  an  upset 
winner. 

It  comes  as  something  of  a  shock, 
though,  to  realize  how  much  time  has 
passed  since  the  two  epic  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fights,  one  somewhat  prosaic,  the 
other  so  rich  in  explosive  drama  as  a 
result  of  the  famed  Long  Count  that 
their  fight  meetings  vault  toward  the  top 
of  any  Battles  of  the  Century  list. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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CONTINUED 

THE  DEMPSEY-TUNNEY  LONG  COUNT  ...  A  LIVING  LEGEND 

©  KAUKMANN  FABRY— CHICAGO 


Many  who  put  up  the  biggest  paid  admission  in  history  could  scarcely  see  the  fight,  but  author  Daley  was  almost  in  the  ring. 


Their  position  in  sport's  fame  is  un- 
derstandable. Less  understandable  is  the 
fact  that  these  totally  disparate  men 
should  be  locked  in  ever-tightening  bonds 
of  friendship.  After  all,  the  lone  common 
denominator  for  their  friendship  is  two 
fights,  presumably  the  flimsiest  of  foun- 
dations. 

Yet  those  fights  taught  each  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  other 
and,  as  time  contributed  understanding, 
a  growing  esteem  for  the  qualities  in 
character  that  had  driven  each  along  the 
road  to  greatness.  Because  they  were  not 
parallel  roads,  the  friendship  was  slow 
in  forming.  Of  recent  years,  however,  it 
has  gathered  full  speed. 

Dempsey  was  a  child  of  nature,  a 
rough-and-ready  product  of  Colorado 
mining  and  lumber  camps.  From  those 
rowdy  surroundings  he  became  a  rowdy 
fighter,  totally  undisciplined  in  the  rough- 
neck style  of  his  background,  a  wildcat 
who  clawed  until  the  other  fellow 
dropped. 

Tunney  was  a  city  boy  from  the 
Greenwich  Village  section  of  New  York, 
a  product  of  lower-middle  class  respecta- 
bility. His  hard-working,  God-fearing 
family  brought  out  all  the  nobler  virtues 
in  him.  Such  was  the  stress  on  discipline 
that  even  when  Gene  took  up  boxing  in 
a  neighborhood  gymnasium,  he  instinc- 
tively became  a  disciplined  fighter.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  learn  what  some  call 
"the  sweet  science"  that  he  was  to  be- 
come the  finest  boxer  ever  to  win  a 
heavyweight  championship. 

The  sharp  differences  between  the  two 
men  were  reflected  in  their  training 


camps.  The  colorful  and  immensely  ap- 
pealing Jack  was  a  hail-fellow-well-met 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  boxing  mob — the 
riffraff,  drifters,  moochers  and  hangers- 
on.  The  boxing  writers  got  boisterous 
slaps  on  the  back,  drinks  and  perhaps  an 
occasional  hot-foot  from  their  playful 
host.  They  loved  him  and  the  Runyon- 
esque  characters  surrounding  him,  in- 
cluding Nick  the  Greek. 

Tunney 's  camp  lacked  that  warmth. 
Gene  was  too  reserved.  He  did  not  min- 
gle with  the  press  or  hold  open  house. 
He  did  not  even  speak  the  gutter  lan- 
guage that  had  marked  fight  camps  since 
the  days  of  John  L.  Sullivan.  He  spoke  in 
the  cultured  tones  of  an  educated  man, 
self-educated,  but  educated  nonetheless. 

His  closest  associate  was  no  Nick  the 
Greek.  He  was  Bernard  Gimbel,  the 
merchant  prince.  Gene  was  perfectly  at 
ease  with  other  captains  of  industry  and 
was  able  to  talk  on  an  equal  footing  with 
William  Lyons  Phelps,  Yale's  Shake- 
spearean scholar. 

When  their  boxing  careers  had  ended, 
Dempsey  capitalized  on  his  enormous 
popularity  and  his  uncanny  knack  for 
meeting  and  greeting  people.  He  opened 
a  restaurant  just  north  of  New  York's 
Times  Square  and  the  force  of  his  elec- 
trifying personality  made  it  so  successful 
that  he  has  had  more  than  a  comfortable 
living. 

But  no  fighter  ever  broke  more  cleanly 
from  his  past  than  Gene  did  when  he 
retired  as  the  undefeated  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world.  Reinforced  by 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  solid  as- 
sets, he  no  longer  hesitated  to  speed  up  a 


romance  that  only  his  closest  confidants 
suspected  had  ever  begun.  She  was  Polly 
Lauder,  grandniece  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
the  steel  billionaire.  Not  until  they  were 
married  in  Rome  was  the  secret  revealed. 

Tunney  then  dropped  from  the  public 
eye,  fighting  off  any  invasions  of  his  pri- 
vacy with  the  same  determination  he  had 
used  against  Dempsey  in  the  ring.  He 
joined  the  landed  gentry  in  Connecticut 
and  became  a  member  of  the  suburban 
aristocracy.  He  moved  in  the  best  circles 
and  knew  the  best  people. 

If  he  has  deliberately  drawn  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
vested his  money,  the  results  testify  to  the 
shrewd  way  he  handled  his  affairs.  He  is 
the  director  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  finan- 
cial empires  and  the  extent  of  his  pros- 
perity is  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders. 

Although  Gene's  path  crossed  Jack's 
infrequently  in  the  early  decades,  they 
have  been  meeting  far  more  often  in 
recent  years.  Though  today  they  plan 
many  of  these  meetings,  their  first  meet- 
ing had  a  certain  accidental  innocence 
to  it. 

In  1920,  Tunney,  fresh  from  the 
Marines,  launched  his  career  as  a  light 
heavyweight  boxer.  One  day  he  inter- 
rupted his  training  at  Red  Bank,  N.J., 
to  visit  the  boxing  commission  office  in 
New  York.  He  was  on  the  ferry  crossing 
the  Hudson  when  he  nudged  his  com- 
panion, trainer  Teddy  Hayes. 

"Do  you  see  that  big  fellow  across  the 
aisle?"  asked  Gene.  "His  face  looks  fa- 
miliar to  me  and  yet  I  can't  place  him. 
Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 
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In  1961,  the  stool  Tunney  used  in  the  first  Dempsey  fight  was 
found  in  Philadelphia.  Philly  Mayor  Dilworth  presented  it  to 
Tunney  (right).  Dempsey  (center)  got  a  replica  of  his  stool. 

"Do  I  know  who  he  is?"  exploded  the 
scornful  Hayes,  bestowing  a  pitying 
glance  on  his  ignorant  pupil.  "That's  only 
Jack  Dempsey,  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world." 

"Oh,"  said  Gene  weakly.  But  he  swal- 
lowed his  embarrassment  and  walked 
across  the  aisle  for  his  first  confrontation 
with  the  man  who  was  going  to  make 
him  a  millionaire. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  he  said. 
"I  just  had  to  say  hello.  I'm  also  a  fighter 
and  my  name  is  Gene  Tunney." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Gene,"  said 
Dempsey,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  warmly 
shaking  hands.  "I've  heard  of  you.  Sit 
down  and  tell  me  how  everything  is 
going." 

Gene  confessed  that  he  was  worried 
about  an  injured  knuckle.  Jack  quickly 
told  him  that  he'd  had  a  similar  trouble 
and  showed  Gene  how  to  bandage  his 
hands  so  that  he  could  punch  without 
feeling  pain. 

It  was  to  be  the  start  of  a  beautiful 
friendship. 

There  was  considerable  early  delay, 
however,  before  that  friendship  reached 
full  flower.  Six  years  after  their  ferryboat 
get-together  they  squared  off  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  fight  drew  a  record  number 
of  witnesses,  120,757,  who  paid  $1,895,- 
733  for  the  privilege  of  watching.  These 
spectators  saw  Tunney  administer  a  fear- 
ful beating  to  the  Manassa  Mauler  while 
stripping  him  of  the  world  heavyweight 
championship.  A  year  later  Tunney  did 
it  again  in  Chicago,  before  104,943  cus- 
tomers who  paid  a  record  live  boxing 
gate  of  $2,658,660. 

One  slight  difference,  though,  was  that 
in  Chicago  Dempsey  knocked  Tunney 
down  and  almost  out  in  one  of  boxing's 
most  controversial  incidents.  It  gave  the 
fight  a  never-to-be-forgotten  historical 
significance  and  gave  it  a  nickname  that 
will  live  forever  in  ring  annals,  The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Long  Count. 


Dempsey  (left),  Tunney  (right)  with  Eddie  Egan,  former  N.Y. 
State  Athletic  Commissioner,  in  public  appearance  this 
winter.  All  three  belong  to  American  Legion  Post  1755,  in  N.Y. 


Tunney's  son,  John  V.  Tunney,  Jr.,  entered  Congress  this  winter.  Dempsey 
(right),  who  campaigned  for  him,  joined  father  and  son  for  swearing  in  on  Jan.  4. 


It  wrapped  an  extra  mantle  of  glamour 
around  each,  one  that  was  to  increase 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Now  that  these 
two  ageless  heroes  of  yesteryear  are  being 
seen  together  more  and  more,  the  bizarre 
sequence  of  that  famous  seventh  round 
in  Chicago  in  1927  draws  constant 
mention. 

Such  mention,  however,  produces  puz- 
zled frowns  from  younger  members  of 
the  audience  because  of  a  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  details.  A  new  gener- 
ation has  moved  onto  the  sporting  scene 
since  that  historic  occasion,  one  with  only 
a  vague  knowledge  of  this  once  teeming 
drama,  so  it's  important  that  the  Battle 
of  the  Long  Count  be  put,  like  other 
gems,  into  a  proper  setting. 

It  was  one  of  the  smash  productions 

THE  AM 


of  the  Golden  Age  of  Sports,  that  un- 
believable decade  stretching  through  the 
1920s.  There  was  at  least  one  superman 
in  every  field  of  athletic  endeavor,  giants 
of  such  legendary  skills  that  their  mem- 
ories still  have  not  faded  even  though 
many  of  their  records  have  long  since 
disappeared.  They  were  the  idols  of  a 
sports-mad  nation  that  worshipped  at 
their  shrines  with  far  more  fervor  than 
is  found  in  the  more  cynical  television 
age  of  today. 

Each  a  Paul  Bunyan  in  his  line,  they 
strode  through  the  pages  of  sports  history 
amid  hysterical  acclaim.  They  were  the 
best  of  their  era,  and  some  were  the  best 
of  any  era. 

Study  the  rollcall — Dempsey  in  box- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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American  M-3  tanks  at  Kasserine  took  a  pasting.  The  battle  proved  that  they  were  suited  only  for  reconnaissance.  They 


By  FRANKLIN  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 


D 


efeat  is  A  dirty  word  in  anv 
language.  Waterloo,  Gallipoli, 
Dunkerque  and  Pearl  Harbor 
linger  as  dark  shadows  to  backlight  the 
bright  shine  of  victory.  There  is  always 
the  question  of  might-have-been. 

In  the  course  of  the  World  War  2 
struggle  in  North  Africa,  identified  in 
today's  history  books  as  the  turning 
point  of  the  war  in  Europe,  American 
arms  suffered  a  stinging  defeat  in  a  con- 
fused battle  in  Tunisia  at  a  place  called 
Kasserine  Pass.  The  date  was  14-23  Feb- 
ruary 1943.  As  the  delayed  word  trickled 
past  the  censors  to  hit  the  headlines  at 
home,  the  very  term  Kasserine  Pass 
raised  a  frightening  list  of  questions 
among  Americans  not  yet  confident  the 
Allies  could  lick  the  German  enemy  in 
Europe.  Were  the  Nazis  really  super- 
men after  all?  Was  it  true  that  our  equip- 
ment was  inferior?  Couldn't  American 
soldiers  fight?  What  was  the  matter  with 
our  generals? 


THE  BATTLER 

In  February  1943,  American  troops,  meeting  the  Nazi 
a  bloody  week  of  fighting.  But  our  men  at  Kasserine 


guinea  pigs  were  green  American  sol- 
diers committed  to  battle  for  the  first 
time  against  seasoned  enemy  troops. 

Here  was  the  first  major  test  for  the 
fledgling  American  armored  force,  those 
tanks,  half-tracks,  scout  cars,  armored 
artillery  and  jeeps  now  carrying  on  the 
mobile  warfare  role  of  the  horse  cavalry 
scarcely  a  year  gone  from  the  Army 


Map  of  North  Africa  showing  the  Kasserine  battle 
area.  German  attack  began  at  Faid  Pass  (center). 


Nazi  General  Erwin  Rommel  (above, 
right)  surveys  the  battle's  progress. 


The  answers  were  a  time  in  coming. 
They  lay  in  the  fact  that  Kasserine  Pass 
was  for  the  United  States  Army  in 
Europe  what  the  early  wartime  Pacific 
operations  were  for  the  Navy,  a  school- 
room in  modern  warfare  with  the  lessons 
written  large  in  blood  and  sacrifice.  The 
actions,  collectively  labeled  the  battle  of 
Kasserine  Pass,  constituted  a  laboratory 
in  the  dynamics  of  ground  combat.  The 
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troop  list.  Here  was  the  proving  ground 
for  the  new-style  triangular  infantry  di- 
vision of  three  regiments  that  replaced 
the  old-fashioned  four-regiment  outfit. 
Kasserine  Pass  was  a  brutal  final  exami- 
nation in  the  doctrine,  staff  procedures 
and  tactics  taught  at  Army  service 
schools.  Here  the  map  symbols  and  dia- 
grams of  the  classroom  were  replaced 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  American 


boys,  whose  only  prior  field  service  was 
the  great  1941  training  maneuvers  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas.  The  burden 
on  Army  generalship  was  heavy;  only 
the  strongest  would  carry  it. 

The  enemv  was  the  Nazi  Afrika  Korps 
led  by  the  wily  desert  fox  General  Field 
Marshal  Erwin  Rommel.  His  mailed 
striking  force  was  made  up  of  German 
tanks,  grenadier  infantry,  artillery  and 
air  support  alreadv  skilled  and  sharp- 
ened by  four  years  of  blitzkrieg  lightning 
warfare  in  Poland,  France  and  Africa. 

The  American  learning  process  at 
Kasserine  Pass  wasn't  easy.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing step-by-step  account  of  the  battle, 
listen  particularly  to  the  recitations  by 
indiv idual  soldiers.) 

In  the  first  action  leading  to  the  events 
at  Kasserine  Pass,  the  Germans  lunged 
through  Faid  Pass  (SEE  MAP)  on^l4 
February  1943,  attacking  out  of  the 
bridgehead  they  had  been  building  up  for 
months  around  the  coastal  Mediter- 
ranean ports  of  Tunis  and  Bizerte. 
Rommel  intended  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can II  Corps  and  so  reduce  the  threat 
to  the  Germans  in  North  Africa  created 
by  the  Allied  landings  of  November  1 942 
in  French  Morocco  and  Algeria. 

On  that  raw  wintry  Sunday,  behind 
heavy  artillery  concentrations  and  sup- 
ported by  Stuka  dive-bombers  scream- 
ing overhead,  more  than  200  Nazi  tanks 
clanked  out  of  the  murky  dawn.  They 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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later  replaced  by  the  General  Sherman  M-4,  which  became  the  workhorse  of  American  Armored  forces  in  World  War  2. 


KAS SERINE  PASS 


anks  corps  for  the  first  time,  took  a  shellacking  during 


i aught  us  what  we  needed  to  know  from  then  on. 


I 


Above,  a  path  is  made  through  a  German  mine  field  as  "spider"  tanks,  equipped  with  heavy  chains  that  flail  the  earth,  advance. 
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Knocked-out  half-track  demonstrates  vulnerability  of  our  armor  in  1943.  In  background,  tank  destroyers  on  reconnaissance. 
U.S.  EQUIPMENT  KNOCKED  OUT  IN  TUNISIA. 


An  enemy  shell  finds  a  target  in  desert.       A  German  mine  mangled  the  jeep  above. 


Battle  turned  desert  into  junk  yard. 


aimed  their  three-column  main  attack  at 
the  thin  Allied  flank  between  Faid  village 
and  Sidi  Bou  Zid. 

In  position  there  and  waiting  for  the 
attack  everyone  knew  was  coming  was 
the  168th  Regimental  Combat  Team  of 
the  34th  Infantry  Division,  and  a  combat 
command  of  the  1st  Armored  Division. 

(Lieutenant  Parker:  "We  just  walked 
into  a  trap  at  Sidi  Bou  Zid.  .  .  No  one 
told  us  they  were  coming  through.  .  . 
I  think  I  was  the  first  one  to  give  them 
the  word  that  they  were  coming.  .  . 
They  came  out  of  the  hill  southwest  of 
Sidi  Bou  Zid.  .  .  I  gave  the  warning  but 
our  people  didn't  do  anything  that  I 
know  of.  .  .  Then  I  got  the  artillery 
observer.  The  tanks  were  then  300  yards 
away.  .  .  I  can't  understand  why  there 
was  no  artillery  fire,  as  the  tanks  were 
perfect  targets— massed  30  feet  apart. 
Possibly  no  communications.  .  .  I  lost 
my  reconnaissance  car  and  came  out  in 
a  jeep  that  night.  I  brought  nine  men  out 
with  me.") 

One  German  column  drove  along  the 
Faid-Sbeitla  road.  A  second  swung  south 
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across  the  right  flank  of  the  168th.  The 
third  column  attacked  north  of  the  road, 
enveloping  the  left  flank  of  the  combat 
team.  By  9:30  a.m.  on  14  February  the 
American  infantry  unit  was  in  a  serious 
situation. 

(Private  Conard:  "//;  this  war  there  is 
no  front.  The  enemy  may  come  from 
the  rear  as  the  enemy  tanks  did  to  my 
company.  We  saw  the  tanks  at  the  rear 
but  thought  they  were  our  own.  One  half 
hour  later  they  moved  up  and  shot  hell 
out  of  our  half-tracks.") 

A  tank  battalion  of  the  1st  Armored 
Division  supported  by  a  field  artillery 
battalion  was  ordered  to  counterattack 
the  enemy  armor  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
engage the  168th.  Some  40  tanks  moved 
out,  great  dust  plumes  trailing  behind 
them. 

(Sergeant  Bowser:  ".  .  .  They  started 
in  with  their  machineguns  but  we  just  let 
it  rattle  by  and  then  they  opened  up  with 
their  heavy  stuff  .  .  .  we  knew  it  was 
really  hot;  nine  of  our  tanks  had  been 
cleaned  out.") 

The  American  tanks  hit  an  ambush. 
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By  midafternoon  most  of  the  tanks  were 
destroyed,  knocked  out  and  motionless 
or  smoking  like  huge  smudge-pots. 

(Lt.  Col.  Hightower:  "The  Germans 
try  to  suck  you  into  an  antitank  gun  trap 
.  .  .  When  you  start  after  them  they  turn 
tail  and  draw  you  within  range  of  their 
88-millimeter  guns.  .  .  When  you  try 
to  flank  them  you  find  yourself  under 
fire  of  carefully  concealed  guns  at  shorter 
range.") 

Meanwhile,  Rommel's  secondary  at- 
tack toward  Gafsa  opened  the  way  to 
two  important  Allied  fighter  aircraft 
bases  at  Thelepte  and  exposed  the  com- 
munications center  at  Feriana.  The 
Allies  planned  a  new  defensive  line  and 
ordered  American  II  Corps  to  organize 
a  defense  of  Kasserine  Pass  to  stiffen  the 
Allied  center.  Responding,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lloyd  R.  Fredendall,  commanding 
American  II  Corps,  ordered  the  168th  to 
withdraw  and  take  up  the  defense  of 
Sbeitla  and  Kasserine  while  1st  Armored 
Division  counterattacked  Sidi  Bou  Zid 
on  15  February  to  retake  the  position 
before  the  Germans  consolidated.  But 


The  Tunisian  landscape  offered  no  protection  against  air-raids  or  strafing.  Here,  patrol,  temporarily  halted,  scans  sky  for  enemy  planes. 


.ucky  soldier  views  demolished  armor.        Evidence  of  piercing  power  of  57-mm  shells. 


GIs  called  half-tracks  "Purple  Heart  Boxes. 


the  168th  couldn't  break  out;  it  was  now 
surrounded  by  the  Germans. 

(Lt.  Col.  Hougen:  "Some  eighty-three 
German  tanks  closed  in  on  our  position 
.  .  .  Infantrymen  hurriedly  dug  in  on  the 
plains  in  the  face  of  the  thundering  ad- 
vancing German  tanks.  .  .  Observers 
witnessed  enemy  tanks  ruthlessly  plough- 
ing their  tracks  over  the  crouching  bodies 
of  our  men;  men  helpless  against  an 
armored  enemy.  .  .  The  siege  was  trans- 
lated into  a  series  of  attacks  by  the  enemy 
.  .  .  throughout  all  of  the  1 5th  and  16th 
of  February.  Promised  reinforcements 
never  arrived  .  .  .  ammunition  .  .  .  air 
bombardment  .  .  .  promised  rations  .  .  . 
never  arrived. 

"Hourly  the  situation  grew  more  des- 
perate .  .  .  food  .  .  .  water  .  .  .  ammunition 
.  .  .  gone  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  all  hope  for 
rescue  had  passed  beyond  redemption 
.  .  .  Tires  .  .  .  were  ordered  slashed,  mag- 
netoes  and  radio  parts  buried,  all  ma- 
chinegun  bolts  removed  and  hidden.  The 
choice  of  an  escape  route  was  left  to  the 
prayers  of  Chaplain  Stephen  W.  Kane 
who,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and  with 


hands  upraised  in  supplication,  asked  for 
the  divine  blessing  of  God  on  the 
decision.  .  .  .") 

The  168th  was  left  to  its  inevitable 
fate,  the  remnants  cut  up  into  small 
groups  that  were  forced  to  surrender,  or 
died. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  on  14  and  15 
February,  the  Allied  command  now 
clearly  recognized  the  strength  of  the 
German  attack.  Identifications  showed 
the  Americans  had  come  to  grips  with 
the  Nazi  10th.  15th  and  21st  Panzer 
Divisions.  When  the  effort  to  retake  Sidi 
Bou  Zid  failed  and  the  168th  was 
crushed.  General  Fredendall  ordered  1st 
Armored  Division  to  hold  Sbeitla  at  all 
costs  until  11  a.m.  on  17  February  in 
order  to  get  time  to  establish  the  posi- 
tions in  the  Kasserine  area.  The  Germans 
kept  the  pressure  on  the  withdrawing 
troops. 

(Sergeant  Neal:  "Our  tank  was  hit  in 
the  turret.  It  listed  and  caught  on  fire.  I 
believe  it  was  a  Mark  VI  tank  hit  us  .  .  . 
We  lay  in  a  ditch  all  night  while  German 
tanks  passed  us.  Then  we  went  into  the 
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mountains  and  walked  to  Kasserine.  We 
lived  with  the  Arabs  and  ate  their  food 
and  water.  .  .  Tanks  must  have  support. 
We  should  have  plenty  of  reconnais- 
sance. We  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
if  we  know  what  we  are  doing.") 

The  cost  of  instruction  was  running 
high.  While  the  record  to  this  day  reflects 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  infecting  the 
battle  area,  the  best  estimates  show  that 
the  168th  lost  1,628  men  wounded, 
killed,  missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of 
war.  The  1st  Armored  Division  in  the 
Sidi  Bou  Zid  action  alone  lost  40  tanks. 
15  self-propelled  guns,  seven  half-tracks 
and  71  prisoners. 

But  even  as  they  reeled  and  fell  back 
into  the  thorny  mountains  cutting  Tu- 
nisia in  two  long  dorsals,  the  Americans 
were  learning.  Out  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
came  techniques;  blood  and  sweat  con- 
gealed the  tactics;  the  frustration  of  de- 
feat stiffened  the  resolution  among  men 
who  didn't  like  being  licked. 

(Sergeant  Sutherland:  "/  .  .  .  have  had 
the  hell  scared  out  of  me  here  .  .  .  but  I 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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have  learned  that  we  have  to  play  for 
keeps.  .  .  One  thing  them  Germans  and 
Italians  are  like  .  .  .  gray  squirrels;  they 
can't  lay  still;  all  you  have  to  do  is  lay 
down  and  shoot  them  as  they  pop  up.  If 
you  wait  long  enough  they  will  pop  up 
.  .  .  I  have  got  a  couple  of  them  my- 
self. ... 

".  .  .  My  men  are  getting  smarter  now 
.  .  .  We  lost  vehicles  and  the  men  scat- 
tered. There  is  safety  in  numbers.  We 
had  40  men  and  got  through  them.  If  you 
have  .  .  .  ten  men  and  they  spot  you  and 
shoot  at  you,  you  don't  shoot  back — you 
leave.  But  if  you  have  a  whole  platoon 
you  answer  them  back.  .  .  .") 

General  Fredendall  hurried  to  build 
up  the  rudimentary  defenses  now  going 
in  at  Kasserine  Pass.  From  Tebessa  he 
telephoned  Col.  Alexander  N.  Stark,  Jr., 
commanding  officer  of  the  26th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  at  El  Abiod  at  8  p.m.  the  night 
of  18  February,  saying,  "I  want  you  to 
go  to  Kasserine  right  away  and  pull  a 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Take  over  up  there." 

"You  mean  tonight.  General?"  asked 
Colonel  Stark. 

"Yes,  immediately;  stop  in  my  Com- 
mand Post  on  the  way  up." 

Arriving  in  the  Kasserine  area  during 
the  early  hours  of  19  February,  Colonel 
Stark  assumed  command  of  the  defense, 
disposing  his  own  unit  along  the  Thala 
road  and  then  checking  out  the  defenses 
already  under  way.  He  found  Kasserine 
Pass  itself  to  be  an  X-shaped  gap  carved 
by  an  ancient  river  in  the  eerie  moon- 
scape terrain  of  the  Tunisian  eastern 
dorsal  mountains.  The  gap  was  crowned 
with  high  jagged  shoulders  and  fed  by 
a  complex  of  secondary  passes  and 
draws.  From  the  Arab  village  of  Kasser- 
ine, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pass,  to 
where  the  single  road  forked  within  the 
Pass  to  lead  to  Thala  and  Tebessa  was  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  The  Pass  itself  at 
its  narrowest  point  was  a  mile  wide. 

(Sergeant  Erdkins:  ".  .  .  /  have  never 
seen  a  man  killed  in  a  slit  trench,  but  I 
did  see  three  men  killed  who  did  not  start 
digging  as  the  others  did.  Entrenching 
tools  are  very  valuable  and  almost  as 
necessary  as  a  man's  arms.  .  .  .") 

Since  Kasserine  Pass  led  westward 
through  the  mountains  to  the  Algerian 
border  and  so  opened  into  the  heart  of 
the  Allied  dispositions  in  North  Africa, 
Colonel  Stark  and  American  II  Corps 
fought  for  enormous  stakes.  If  the  Allies 
could  hold  and  then  go  on  to  take  all  of 
North  Africa  by  linking  up  with  Gen. 
Bernard  L.  Montgomery's  British  forces 
now  at  El  Alamein  in  the  east,  the  Medi- 
terranean flank  of  the  European  conti- 
nent would  be  secured  for  the  invasions 
of  Italy  and  Normandy  now  planned  in 


the  top-secret  timetables.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  key  Allied  centers  at  Tebessa 
and  Thala  fell  to  the  Germans  as  a  result 
of  a  collapse  at  Kasserine  Pass,  then  the 
Allies  would  have  no  choice  except  to 
fall  back  deep  into  Algeria  and  so  delay 
the  entire  war — or  lose  it. 

(Sergeant  Becker:  ".  .  .  It's  a  funny 
thing,  being  tank  commander.  You  have 
got  to  run  the  crew,  be  stern,  and  show 
leadership  .  .  .  I  think  we  will  lick  the 
Germans  in  time.  .  .  .") 


A  tank  destroyer,  moving  up  on  the  Tuni- 
sian front,  churns  clouds  of  hot  dust. 

Friday,  19  February,  arrives  in  a 
blanket  of  mist  after  a  night  of  fog  and 
rain.  Colonel  Stark  finds  the  defenses 
put  in  by  the  19th  Combat  Engineer  regi- 
ment pit'fully  weak.  The  mine  field  is  not 
in — only  a  few  mines  have  been  strewn 
unburied  across  a  narrow  gap  in  the  road. 
The  engineers,  deployed  like  infantry 
now,  are  spread  too  thin  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Pass.  The  eastern 
approaches  to  the  Pass  are  covered  by 
direct  fire  only,  no  position  defense.  The 
critical  high  ground  on  either  side  of  the 
Pass  cannot  be  covered  by  the  skimpy 
foot  patrols. 

As  the  mist  weaves  and  shifts  to  com- 
pound the  gloom  and  tension  in  the  dim 
vaults  of  the  Pass,  artillery  shells  fall 
around  Stark's  tent.  At  10:15  a.m.,  35  to 
40  truckloads  of  German  infantry  are 
spotted  southeast  of  the  Pass,  making  for 
the  heights.  About  noon  enemy  soldiers 
are  scaling  both  sides  of  the  Pass,  hob- 
nailed boots  rasping  on  the  steep  slopes. 
Stark  reports  to  General  Fredendall  that 
a  strong  attack  may  be  starting. 

Rommel  arrives  at  Kasserine  village 
and  orders  the  reinforcement  of  the  Nazi 
33d  Reconnaissance  Battalion  now  being 
stalled  by  the  makeshift  American  de- 
fense. The  German  field  commander 
tells  Rommel,  "I  can  take  the  Pass  before 
the  end  of  the  day." 

Rommel  nods.  This  suits  his  plan — a 


feint  at  Kasserine  to  pin  down  American 
reinforcements  while  he  cracks  through 
Sbiba  on  the  north.  The  Kasserine  at- 
tack resumes  at  3:30  p.m. 

(Private  Christy:  ".  .  .  We  went 
straight  into  the  Pass  .  .  .  when  they  shot 
us  with  an  armor  piercing  shell  .  .  .An- 
other shot  hit  us.  I  started  to  go  out 
through  my  escape  door.  The  turret  was 
turned  so  the  gun  blocked  the  way.  When 
I  called  to  the  other  boys  to  revolve  the 
turret  so  I  could  get  out,  I  found  they 
were  all  dead.  I  .  .  .  got  out  through  the 
assistant  driver's  door  and  ran  back.  .  .  .") 

German  tanks,  with  infantry  follow- 
ing, drive  northwest  along  the  Tebessa 
road,  black  crosses  gleaming  on  armor 
plate,  exhausts  turned  skyward  to  reduce 
dust.  The  tanks  look  like  great  snuffling 
beetles,  the  muzzle-braked  guns  lethal 
antennae.  Whump!  Whump!  Whump! 
The  ground  shivers  with  concussion  as 
the  Nazi  armor  hits  an  impromptu  U.S. 
mine  field.  By  pairs,  by  fours  and  by 
squad  the  19th  Engineers  slam  heavy 
machinegun  fire  and  antitank  fire  into 
the  stalled  formation.  Five  German 
tanks  are  knocked  out,  the  gusts  of  black 
smoke  churning  upward  into  the  mist. 

Enemy  mountain  troops,  slipping 
wide,  try  to  outflank  the  Americans. 
They  run  into  rifle  and  machinegun  fire 
and  scuttle  to  cover  among  the  rocks, 
dragging  their  wounded. 

(Sergeant  Pudimat:  ".  .  .  /  placed  an 
81-millimeter  mortar  approximately  20 
yards  in  front  of  our  lines  during  the 
Kasserine  battle  and  wiped  out  a  Ger- 
man command  post  and  inflicted  150 
casualties  on  the  enemy.  .  .  .") 

Stark  is  hopeful  that  he  can  hold  the 
Pass.  He  asks  General  Fredendall  for 
tanks  and  tank  destroyers  to  come  up 
during  the  night  with  a  view  to  making 
an  air-supported  counterattack  in  the 
morning  to  restore  the  position. 

But  due  to  concern  for  what  may  hap- 
pen at  Sbiba  on  the  north.  Stark  gets 
only  a  detachment  of  British  armor  from 
the  26th  Armoured  Brigade.  Eleven 
tanks  and  a  company  of  motorized  in- 
fantry come  up  under  command  of  Lt. 
Col.  A.  C.  Gore  of  the  10th  Battalion 
Royal  Buffs.  Stark  adds  American  in- 
fantry and  artillery  to  the  British  detach- 
ment and  at  daybreak  on  20  February 
starts  them  in  an  attack  along  the  Thala 
side  of  the  Pass.  The  northern  flank  is 
bolstered  with  the  3d  Battalion,  6th 
Armored  Infantry,  as  it  arrives  during 
the  night.  When  the  894th  Tank  Destroy- 
er Battalion  arrives  it  is  positioned  to 
counter  any  German  breakthrough.  The 
defense  of  Kasserine  Pass  is  stiffening. 

(Sergeant  Annenberg:  "At  Kasserine 
Pass  I  was  with  the  English  in  the  com- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Regular  Uniform 

Uniform  Shirts— Pre-shrunk  broadcloth. 
Regulation  style  sleeves  32  to  35  and  neck 
half  sizes  14  to  18.  Sport  style  quarter 
sleeves  in  small,  med.,  Ig.,  and  ex-lg. 
Specify  Size. 

WHITE-Regulation  No.  70302  .  .  .  $4.50 

Sport  Style  No.  70406    4.25 

BLUE-Regulation  No.  70156.  .  .  .  $4.95 

Sport  Style  No.  70410    4.50 

Ties— All  wool  button  down.  Blue  (No. 
70291)  or  Gold  (No.  70292)  .  .  .  .  $1.25 
Uniforms— Crease  and  stain  resistant 
year-around,  nylon  blended  gabardine. 
Must  be  dry  cleaned.  Give  chest,  waist 
and  height  when  ordering. 
Jacket— Eisenhower  style  with  elastic 
waist  insert.  Chest  sizes  36-46  from  stock. 
Other  sizes  add  $6.00  with  5  weeks  de- 
livery. No.  70201   $19.95 

Trousers— Unfinished  bottoms.  Waist 
sizes  29-46  from  stock.  Other  sizes  add 
$4.00  with  5  weeks  delivery. 

No.  70102  $12.95 

Sox— Black  nylon  rib  stretch— one  size  fits 
all  feet. 

No.  70470,  each  55*!,  two  pairs  .  .  .  $1.00 
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Alternate  Uniform 

Navy  blue  Blazer  and  grey  trousers  approved 
for  wear  on  all  occasions.  Available  in  two 
types  of  material— all  wool  flannel  or  light, 
year-around  weight  55%  Dacron  Polyester 
and  45%  wool.  Give  height,  chest,  waist  and 
suit  size  when  ordering. 

Blazer.  Gold  buttons,  silk  embroidered  em- 
blem. Sizes  36  to  50  short,  regular,  long, 
X-long  and  stout. 

Flannel  (No.  77000)  or  Lightweight 

(No.  77150)  $25.00 

Trousers.  Unfinished  cuffs.  Sizes  29  to  46 
in  short,  regular  or  long.  Flannel  (No.  77100) 
or  Lightweight  (No.  77050)    ....  .$11.95 


Caps 

(See  current  catalog  for  other 
types  of  material) 

Style  1  Name  of  state  in  full  and 
Post  number. 

Unlined  No.  71000  $3.95 

Lined  No.  71057   4.50 

Style  2  Post  number,  city  name 
in  full,  state  abbreviated. 

Unlined  No.  71029  $5.25 

Lined  No.  71085   5.70 

Bronze  Grave 
Markers 

Flag  holder  built  in  back. 
One  piece  29  inch  rod 

No.  73000    $4.50 

Jointed  12  inch  folding  rod 

No.  73005    5.20 

(See  current  catalog  for  quantity  prices, 
other  styles  or  lettered  markers) 

Silver  Ruscus 
Poppy  Wreath 

Attractive  colorful  17  inch  wreath. 
No.  73042R  $4.40 

ON  ALL  ORDERS  UNDER  $3.00, 
ADD  25i  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING 


Memorial  Bible 

Presented  to  families  of  departed 
members  as  a  lasting  tribute.  White 
leather  cover  with  embossed  em- 
blem. Outstanding  features  include 
military  service  record,  family  rec- 
ord, American  Legion  preamble  and 
memorial  presentation  page.  En- 
cased in  rich,  red  cedar  box.  Gold 
lettering  on  back  and  inside  of  box 
"Our  Deepest  Sympathy"  with 
name,  number  and  location  of  pre- 
senting Post.  Specify  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jewish  edition. 
No.  75211   $9.95 
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The  Mysterious  Salmon 


No  doubt  you've  eaten  canned  salmon. 
Over  600, 000, 000  pounds  are  consumed 
annually.  Perhaps  you've  caught  salmon  on 
fishing  tackle;  if  so,  you  know  it's  one  of 
the  world's  champion  fighters.  However, 
you  probably  don't  realize  it's  also  one  of 
nature's  most  unusual  and  mysterious  crea- 
tures, still  a  puzzle  to  biologists.  It's  the 
nonconformist  of  the  fish  world. 

Most  fish  prefer  either  salt  or  fresh  wa- 

)  \ l  K  KUNZ  FOR  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  ©  TJME  INC. 


ter.  The  salmon  is  at  home  in  both.  Born  in 
a  river,  it  migrates  to  sea  to  spend  most  of 
its  life,  then  returns  to  the  river  of  its  birth 
to  spawn.  Biologists  can  only  guess  how  it 
finds  its  way  back  from  the  sea  to  its  river 
of  origin.  Some  say  it  identifies  the  currents 
by  scent.  Others  suggest  it  may  navigate  by 
the  stars.  The  five  Pacific  salmon  species — 
the  King  or  Chinook,  Silver  or  Coho.  Dog 
or  Chum.  Humpback  or  Pink.  Sockeye  or 
Red — die  almost  immediately  after  spawn- 
ing. The  Atlantic  species  alone  lives  long 
enough  to  return  to  the  ocean,  where  it  mys- 
teriously disappears.  The  Reds  and  Pinks, 
netted  at  the  beginning  of  their  spawning 
run.  are  the  tastiest  and  preferred  for  can- 
ning. The  Atlantic  salmon  are  the  "lox"  of 
East  Coast  dining  menus. 

On  its  spawning  run  upstream,  which  can 
stretch  to  2,000  miles  in  the  case  of  the 
King,  the  salmon  eats  absolutely  nothing. 
But  it  will  strike  an  angler's  lure!  Why?  And 
when  it  re-enters  fresh  water,  it  changes 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  savage.  Its  silver 
changes  to  pink,  its  streamlined  form  be- 
comes chunky,  its  jaw  turns  into  a  hook. 
This  change  is  most  pronounced  in  the  Sock- 
eye  which  becomes  scarlet  with  a  green 
head  and  fins,  grows  a  hump,  a  parrot-like 
beak  and  long  teeth.  It  has  the  armament 
for  battle — but  never  fights,  not  even  a  rival 
suitor! 


CORRECTION 

The  February  issue  of  Rod  &  Gun  carried 
a  photo  of  a  snow  cart  and  an  item  which 
quoted  its  cost  at  about  $300.  The  Johnson 
Skee-Horse  actually  sells  for  around  $900. 
For  further  information,  write  the  John- 
son Outboard  Motor  Corp.,  Waukegan,  111. 


After  a  salmon  is  born,  it  spends  an  av- 
erage of  three  years  in  its  river,  then  sud- 
denly heads  for  the  sea  where  it  remains 
approximately  five  years.  No  one  knows 
where  the  Atlantic  salmon  are  during  this 
period;  none  has  ever  been  netted  in  the 
ocean,  or  caught  on  tackle.  Some  years  ago 
the  ocean  haunts  of  the  Pacific  salmon  were 
discovered.  It  is  a  circular  area,  a  few  miles 
across,  midway  between  Asia  and  North 


America,  now  called  the  "Zone  of  Inter- 
mingling" because  not  only  do  our  salmon 
congregate  there  but  also  those  of  the  Asi- 
atic rivers.  A  serious  international  contro- 
versy has  existed  over  this  zone  because 
Japanese  and  communist  fishermen  net  its 
immature  salmon  without  restriction  where- 
as Canadian  and  U.S.  netters.  for  reasons  of 
conservation,  are  prohibited  from  fishing  it. 

And  no  one  is  sure  what  a  salmon  eats 
at  sea!  Even  in  the  stomachs  of  those  netted 
in  the  zone,  little  has  been  found  except 
tiny  plankton  and  almost  microscopic  crus- 
taceans. Making  salmon  even  more  distinc- 
tive are  the  designations  given  the  Atlantic 
species  by  the  anglers  of  Great  Britain 
where  fly  fishing  for  them  has  long  been  a 
specialized  sport — a  male  salmon  is  a 
"buck":  a  female  is  a  "doe."  No  other  fish 
has  been  so  honored  by  a  game  animal's 
name.  And  never  let  a  confirmed  salmon 
angler  hear  you  say  you  "caught"  one.  You 
must  say  you  "killed"  it! 

FLIES  IN  A  HAT  BAND  may  make  you 
look  like  an  angler,  but  the  hooks  will  soon 
ruin  the  hat.  After  ruining  his,  Ernest  On- 
dracek  of  Max,  Minn.,  decided  it  wouldn't 
happen  again.  He  pried  the  cork  disks  from 
soda-bottle  caps,  punched  holes  in  their 
centers  and  threaded  them  on  a  shoelace, 
then  tied  the  lace  around  the  hat  band.  The 
corks  hold  the  flies.  When  one  cork  breaks, 
he  opens  another  soda  bottle. 

BOW-AND-ARROW  ANGLING  is  be- 
coming a  popular  sport  for  hunter-anglers. 
The  targets  are  all  the  coarse  fish  such  as 
suckers,  carp,  gar,  skates,  etc.  One  fisher- 
man on  Long  Island  (New  York)  skippers  a 
boat  at  Montauk  Point  specializing  in  catch- 
ing shark  a-la-Robin  Hood.  To  find  out 


more  about  this  new  pastime,  write  for  the 
booklet  "Bowfishing,"  available  for  10^ 
from:  Archery  Institute,  23  East  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  60604. 

HUNTING  DOGS  that  don't  get  much  ex- 
ercise usually  suffer  from  sore  feet  after 
their  first  day  in  the  bird  field  or  rabbit 
briars.  Jack  Sorenson  of  Waterford,  Pa., 
sprays  his  pup's  foot  pads  with  "Tough- 
Skin,"  an  aerosol  product  used  by  athletes 
to  toughen  their  feet  before  a  contest.  Sold 
by  most  drugstores,  it's  not  a  bad  treatment 
for  footsore  hunters  themselves. 

THIS  COLUMN  RECENTLY  carried  a 
cold-weather  tip  about  sewing  pockets  in  the 
lining  of  a  hunting  jacket  and  putting  hand 
warmers  in  them  for  added  warmth.  Wilmer 
Fronville  of  Ashkum,  111.,  suggests  still  an- 
other use  for  a  hand  warmer.  When  sleep- 
ing out  on  a  frigid  night,  he  says,  tuck  one 
into  the  foot  of  your  sleeping  bag.  There'll 
be  just  enough  air  in  the  bag  to  keep  it 
burning  without  getting  too  hot. 

MOST   SHOOTERS   HAVE  TROUBLE 

seeing  their  front  rifle  sights  in  dim  light. 
The  remedy,  according  to  John  Serst  of  Yar- 
mouth, Iowa,  is  to  stick  a  small  piece  of 
orange  or  red  reflective  tape  to  the  base  of 
the  sight's  ramp  below  the  bead.  You  can 
buy  the  tape  in  any  hardware  store,  or  cut 
a  section  from  a  car-bumper  sticker.  If  the 
rear  sight  is  the  open  variety,  another  piece 
of  tape  just  below  the  V  also  helps  aiming. 

CHUMMING,  or  throwing  bait  overboard 
to  attract  fish,  works  not  only  with  salt- 
water species  but  also  with  some  freshwater 
varieties  such  as  eels,  catfish,  suckers,  carp 
and  minnows.  The  entrails  of  chickens, 
ducks  and  turkeys  make  excellent  chum  and 
seem  especially  irresistible  to  minnows,  re- 
ports Clyde  Moore  of  Seattle,  Wash.  Try  a 
can  of  fragrant  fish-type  cat  food.  Punch 
holes  in  the  can  and  lower  it  on  a  line.  It 
will  even  attract  panfish  and  bass. 

A  GOOD  RIG  for  trout  stream  fishing  is 
a  sinker  fastened  to  a  line  about  10  feet 
above  a  trout  hook  baited  with  a  juicy 
worm.  Cast,  let  the  current  gradually  take 
out  line  until  the  sinker  settles,  then  wait. 
The  current  will  make  the  bait  dance  from 
side  to  side.  Eventually  a  trout  will  drift 
over  to  take  it.  If  the  pull  of  the  fish  doesn't 
loosen  the  sinker,  tug  the  rod  slightly. 

RELEASING  A  FISH  after  you've  caught 
it  is  not  always  the  advisable  thing  to  do, 
in  spite  of  your  good  intentions.  Often  it's 
downright  foolish,  advise  the  conservation- 
ists, such  as  when  the  fish  has  been  foul- 
hooked  or  hooked  deep  in  its  gullet.  When 
freed,  it  will  die  anyhow  and  the  angler  will 
have  missed  a  meal.  Trout  are  especially 
fragile;  bass  and  pickerel  are  more  able  to 
"take  it." 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
S5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


The  Coho,  or  Silver  Salmon 
(oncorhynchus  kisutch) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

VETERANS 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


APRIL  1965 


LEGION  CALLS  FOR  NEW  LAW 

TO  SAVE  VETERANS'  PROGRAM 

FROM  ADMINISTRATIVE  DISMEMBERMENT: 

New  law  to  preserve  the  U.S.  veterans' 
program  and  maintain  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration as  a  service  agency  for  all 
federal  veterans'  programs  has  been  called 
for  by  the  American  Legion  ...  At  a  spe- 
cial meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 
the  Legion's  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee called  for  "appropriate  legislation" 
to  preserve  the  agency  and  its  programs, 
which,  it  said,  are  being  destroyed  by 
executive  acts  urged  on  the  President  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  .   .   .  The  action  was 
the  Executive  Committee's  response  to  the 
VA  order  of  Jan.   13  closing  numerous  VA 
installations  .   .   .  The  resolution,  which 
dealt  in  detail  with  the  closings  and 
their  portents  for  the  future,   called  for 
the  "full  force  and  influence  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion"  to  be  organized  behind  such 
law  .   .   .  Full  text  of  the  resolution  ap- 
pears below  .   .   .  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  normally  would  not  meet  until 
May,  was  called  into  emergency  session 
by  National  Commander  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
WW2  veteran  of  Patton's  Third  Army  and 
an  Iowa  businessman  and  corporation  ex- 
ecutive . 

The  resolution,  which  was  drafted  by 
the  Legion's  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Robert  M.  McCurdy, 
WW1  infantry  captain  and  long  the  assist- 
ant city  manager  of  Pasadena,   Calif.,  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  the  Legion's  annual  winter 
conference  began  (detailed  story  in  our 
next  issue ) . 

The  Resolution  in  full: 

"Whereas ,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  issued  an  order,   dated  Jan.   13,  1965, 
calling  for  the  closing  of  16  regional 
offices,  4  domiciliaries  and  11  hospitals; 
and 

"Whereas ,   if  the  order  is  effected  the 
VA  would  have  five  less  regional  offices 
than  it  had  in  1930  [when  the  U.S.  vet- 
eran population  was  about  16  million  less 
than  today]  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
that  date,  eight  states  would  have  no 
regional  office  even  though  workloads 
have  increased  and  VA  forecasts  very  sub- 


stantial further  increases  in  the  30  years 
ahead  ;  and 

"Whereas ,  the  11  hospitals  being  closed 
have  2,909  beds  and,  in  fiscal  year  1964, 
treated  20,814  patients,  and 

" Whereas ,  the  remaining  hospitals  to 
which  VA  intends  to  transfer  patient  de- 
mand currently  have  a  combined  waiting 
list  of  2,457,  part  of  a  national  wait- 
ing list  of  13,000 ;  and 

"Whereas ,   the  4  domiciliaries  being 
closed  have  3,220  beds  and  treated  7,072 
in  fiscal  year  1964;  and 

"Whereas ,  the  VA  has  announced  plans 
to   'relocate'   only  2,273  domiciliary  mem- 
bers ;  and 

"Whereas ,   even  that  reduced  number  of 
members  cannot  be  'relocated,'  because 
in  most  cases  the  remaining  domiciliaries 
have  very  substantial  waiting  lists  ;  and 

"Whereas ,  the  reasons  advanced  by  VA 
for  eliminating  regional  offices  conflict 
with  prior  policy  expressions  by  the  agen- 
cy itself  and  conflict  with  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  The  American  Legion  on 
how  to  render  service  to  veterans  ;  and 

"Whereas ,  the  reasons  advanced  by  VA 
for  closing  hospitals  have  been  disproved 
factually,  and 

" Whereas ,  no  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  the  elimination  of  domiciliaries  other 
than  that  the  members  can  be  better  taken 
care  of  by  Social  Security  [which  many 
of  them  lack]  and  other  general  welfare 
programs  [which  are  not  taking  care  of 
them  today]  ;  and 

"Whereas ,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a 
move  dictated  by  the  United  States  Budget 
Bureau,   ignoring  all  the  Congressional 
actions  which  have  created  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  an  independent  agency 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  nation's 
22  million  war  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents ;  and 

"Whereas ,  the  manner  in  which  this  ac- 
tion was  reported  to  the  public  creates 
the  feeling  that  this  is  but  one  decision 
of  many  others  to  come,  which  will  eventu- 
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ally  subordinate  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration medical  program  to  Social  Security 
Administration,  and 

"Whereas ,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
gional office  closings  are  but  a  prelude 
to  the  destruction  of  the  VA  benefits 
program  as  now  operated,   and  the  eventual 
return  to  a  compensation  and  pension  bu- 
reau,  similar  to  that  in  operation  at 
the  time  the  original  Veterans  Bureau 
was  created,  and 

" Whereas ,  all  of  the  foregoing  and  other 
actions  not  fully  disclosed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  forecast  a  frightening  future  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  nation  will  con- 
sider the  problems  of  the  war  veteran ; 
now,   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved ,  by  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  at  this 
duly  convened  special  meeting,  held  on 
this  first  day  of  March,   1965,   in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,   that  The  American  Legion 
protests  the  arbitrary  and  abrupt  deci- 
sion to  close  16  regional  offices,  11 
hospitals,  and  4  domiciliaries  ;  condemns 
the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  arrived 
at  and  implemented,  and  vigorously  dis- 
agrees with  the  reasons  advanced  ;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion 
calls  upon  all  war  veterans  to  protest 
the  action  announced  January  13,   and  that 
such  protests  include  letters  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  [at  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.],  asking  that  the 
order  be  modified  and  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  be  maintained  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  dealing  solely  with  vet- 
erans affairs  ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved ,  that  every  veteran  be  asked 
to  write  his  Congressman  and  his  Senators 
asking  their  help  in  securing  a  reversal 
of  the  closing  order  and  urging  that  they 
support  a  course  which  will  keep  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  an  agency  solely 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  veterans,  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  full  force  and  in- 
fluence of  The  American  Legion  be  organ- 
ized to  seek  appropriate  legislation  to 
ensure  that  needed  regional  offices,  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliaries  will  be  main- 
tained, and  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration as  the  central  agency  for  the 


administration  of  the  federal  veterans 
benefits  and  services  program. " 

ECONOMY  AX  AIMED  AT 
VETS'  JOB  HELP,  TOO: 

The  federal  economy  ax,  so  drastically 
levelled  at  veterans*   services  via  the  VA 
closing  orders,  has  also  been  swung  at 
long-standing  programs  geared  to  ease 
veterans '   employment  problems  ...  In 
January,   the  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounced that  it  had  abolished  its  Veterans 
Service  Staff  and  reassigned  its  person- 
nel .   .   .   The  American  Legion  and  other 
veterans'   service  organizations  had  found 
the  now  defunct  staff  to  be  of  enormous 
aid  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  veterans  in  federal  Civil  Service  jobs. 

On  top  of  that,  the  proposed  federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  contains  a 
slash  of  $400,000  in  the  budget  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,   spelling  out  that 
this  cut  should  eliminate  40  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  service  .   .   .  Always  small, 
this  service  would  be  cut  by  one-fourth 
under  the  budget  proposal. 

This  cut  would  reduce  services  rendered 
directly  to  job-seeking  veterans  in  the 
various  states  .   .   .   The  federal  Veterans 
Employment  Representatives  are  attached 
to  the  various  State  Employment  Services 
to  render  specialized  services  to  vet- 
erans who  seek  job-getting  aid  in  their 
local  state  employment  offices  .   .   .  Many 
veterans  have  special  job  rights  and  spe- 
cial job  problems  .   .   .  Unemployed  vet- 
erans are  now  reported  to  number  about 
497,000  ...  Of  them,   over  62,000  are 
disabled  veterans  whose  job  problems  lie 
in  a  highly  technical  field  in  which  the 
VES  staffs  are  specialists. 

At  its  special  meeting  in  Washington  in 
March,   The  American  Legion  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  resolved  to  "earnestly 
and  vigorously  oppose  this  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  and  funds"  and  to  "seek 
the  restoration  of  adequate  personnel  to 
permit  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
to  comply  with  the  purpose,   intent  and 
provisions"  of  the  WW2  GI  Bill  title  under 
which  it  was  created. 

In  1966,  with  normal  employment  services 
joining  in  newly  created  programs  such  as 
the  "youth  war  on  poverty,"  the  VES  cut- 
back would,  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  years,   "seriously  jeopardize 
veterans'  representation,  protection  and 
aid  in  the  field  of  gainful  employment," 
said  the  Legion's  Executive  Committee. 
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Congress  Acts  To  Delay  VA 
Shutdown  Order  Until  May  1 

Compromise  allows  time  to  study  situation;  new  VA 
legislation  introduced;  House  Vets  Committee  starts 
hearings;  Nat'l  Cmdr  Johnson  thanks  Congress,  again 
asks  Legion  for  "total  mobilization"  to  stop  closings. 


i| 

TO   CARE   FOR.  HIM   WHO  SHALL 
HAVE    BORNE  THE   BATTLE  AND 
FOR  HIS  WIDOW  AND  HIS  ORPHAN 

The  89th  Congress,  backed  by  pro- 
tests from  around  the  nation,  has  man- 
aged to  delay  temporarily  Veterans 
Administration  plans  to  close  1 1  hos- 
pitals, four  domiciliaries,  and  16  regional 
offices  by  June  30,  1965. 

The  original  January  13th  announce- 
ment, the  magnitude  of  which  took  both 
Congress  and  The  American  Legion  by 
surprise,  involves  millions  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  23  states.  It  had 
been  scheduled  to  begin  taking  effect  im- 
mediately, with  some  installations  start- 
ing to  phase  out  as  early  as  April  1st  and 
final  shutdowns  on  the  rest  being  com- 
pleted by  June  30. 

The  delay,  reached  after  much  Con- 
gressional and  administration  jockeying, 
took  the  shape  of  a  compromise  agree- 
ment by  House-Senate  Joint  Conference 
members  and  administration  officials.  It 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  funds  for  clos- 
ure until  after  May  1st.  This  would  give 
Congress  and  other  interested  groups 
time  to  present  their  views  on  the  sweep- 
ing edict  which  was  supposed  to  save 
$23.5  million  next  year. 

Here's  how  action  against  the  VA 
closings  took  shape  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary and  most  of  February. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough  (Tex.),  began  hear- 
ings on  Jan.  22.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E. 
Johnson  appeared  at  the  final  session  on 
Jan.  28  to  represent  the  Legion's  2.6 
million  Legionnaires  and  1  million 
Auxiliares.  They  were,  he  said,  "in- 
censed .  .  .  and  .  .  .  aroused  over  the 
abrupt  withdrawal  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  federal  government's  program  of 
service  to  veterans." 

Cmdr  Johnson  examined  the  VA  bud- 
get, which  in  1890  was  one  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  which 
today  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  He 
showed  that  in  1930,  veterans  benefits 
and  services  were  approximately  25% 
of  total  federal  administrative  expendi- 


tures and  today  are  only  five  per  cent. 

Said  Johnson:  "A  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  immediate  results  of  the  closing 
of  the  3 1  VA  installations  in  question  is 
that  veterans  and  their  dependents  will 
receive  less  service  as  regional  offices  are 
centralized;  needed  VA  hospital  beds  will 
be  lost;  and  domiciliary  care  will  not  be 
available  to  many  eligible  veterans." 

He  went  on:  "If  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  President  is  sincere — and  we  do — in 
bringing  into  being  what  he  has  defined 
to  the  American  public  as  'the  Great 
Society,'  then  this  $23  million  saving  by 
the  VA  in  the  over-all  national  budget 
appears  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  such 
resolution  by  the  President.  In  the  face 
of  millions  upon  millions  to  be  spent  on 
'the  war  on  poverty';  a  billion  earmarked 
for  'the  Appalachian  program,'  this  di- 
rect blow  at  the  comfort  and  care  of 
veterans  disabled  either  by  their  heroic 
actions  in  war,  or  their  desperate  need 
caused  by  poverty  in  peacetime,  seems  a 
cruel  and  needless  injustice.  Nor  can 


Motto  on  Wash.  D.C.,  VA  Headquarters 
Bldg  is  from  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
Address.  Does  it  really  mean  what  it  says? 

we.  when  considering  budget,  fail  to  take 
note  of  the  billions  spent  on  foreign  aid, 
and  point  out  that  somewhere  in  the  ex- 
ecutive machinery  the  flywheel  of  plain, 
common,  everyday  logic  seems  to  have 
been  lost.  If  the  old  adage  has  any  proof 
of  conviction  that  'charity  begins  at 
home,'  then  the  area  of  veteran  hospital 
care  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
it  to  be  practiced." 

Newly  appointed  VA  Administrator 
William  J.  Driver  also  appeared  at  the 
Subcommittee  hearings  and  reiterated 
the  same  VA  criteria  which  caused  the 
hospitals  to  be  picked  for  shutdown  in 
the  original  Jan.  13th  order.  In  several 
individual  cases,  sharp  Senate  question- 
ing on  these  points  proved  these  criteria 
didn't  pertain  and  that  some  of  the  facts 
used  were  hardly  applicable. 

The  Senators  quickly  established  that 
the  proposed  $23.5  million  savings  was 


This  was  the  scene  on  Feb.  18  as  Chmn  Olin  E.  Teague  (far  right)  rapped  the  gavel  to 
begin  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  the  VA  closings.  At  far  left  is 
the  first  witness,  Philip  S.  Hughes,  Ass't  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  out- 
lined President  Johnson's  position.    Hospital  Subcommittee  heard  first  testimony. 
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questionable.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
even  described  the  economy  claim  as 
"a  serious  tactical  error." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  ended  its 
hearings  on  Jan.  28  and  retired  to  ponder 
its  findings.  Recommendations  would 
then  be  made  to  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Meanwhile,  other  Senate  action  was 
taking  place  as  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidered a  supplemental  appropriations 
request  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  bill  in  question  was  House 
Joint  Resolution  234,  a  $1.6  billion  ap- 
propriations measure,  which  was  needed 
for  Federal  farm  price-support  programs 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Rider  Attached  To  Bill 

Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt  (S.  Dak.)  attached 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  in  ef- 
fect prohibited  the  VA  from  using  any 
money  to  close  the  facilities  in  question. 
Somehow,  the  President's  budget  had  not 
allocated  any  funds  for  implementation 
of  the  shutdown  order. 

Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (N.  Mex.) 
co-sponsored  the  amendment  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  VA  from  starting 
the  shutdown  at  least  until  July  1,  1965. 
This  would  have  put  the  situation  into 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  introduce  a  whole 
new  set  of  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
even  effectively  stop  the  closings. 

On  Feb.  3  the  Senate  passed  the  ap- 
propriation measure  with  the  Mundt- 
Anderson  rider.  Because  the  House  had 
not  seen  the  new  rider  it  then  went  to 
a  joint  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

Here,  after  much  negotiation  between 
Senate,  House,  VA,  and  Administration 
officials,  and  numerous  telephone  calls 
to  the  White  House,  the  rider  finally 
resolved  into  a  compromise  agreement 
which  emerged  on  Feb.  10  as  follows: 

"No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  shall  be 
utilized  prior  to  May  1,  1965,  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  any  order  or 
directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  closing  or  relocating  of  any  hospital 
or  facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawing,  transferring,  or  re- 
ducing of  services  heretofore  made  avail- 
able to  veterans." 

In  addition,  there  were  new  develop- 
ments in  the  Senate.  One  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Sen.  Anderson  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  13  which  would 
call  for  the  authorized  bed  ceiling  of 
125,000  for  all  VA  hospitals  to  be  lifted 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Legion  Honored  64  Employers  in  1964 

For  Hiring  Handicapped  and  Older  Workers 


Sixty-four  employers  received  Na- 
tional American  Legion  citations  for 
good  employment  practices  in  1964. 
Thirty  were  cited  for  their  practices  in 
hiring  the  handicapped,  and  34  for  their 
practices  in  hiring  older  workers.  The 
64  citations  represent  an  increase  of  22 
over  1963. 

National  awards  are  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  State  or  other  De- 
partment organization  of  The  American 
Legion  which  nominates  employers  each 
year  for  the  National  hiring-the-handi- 
capped  award,  and  the  National  older- 
worker  citation. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Economic  Commission,  whose 
intimacy  with  the  job  problems  of  handi- 


capped and  older  veterans  stimulated  the 
granting  of  the  annual  citations. 

Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made 
in  connection  with  annual  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week  (first  full  week  in 
October),  and  represent  part  of  the 
Legion's  participation  in  the  programs 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

Older  worker  awards  are  usually  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  Legion's  Hire 
the  Older  Worker  Week  (first  full  week 
in  May). 

Among  those  receiving  awards  in  1964 
were  commercial  firms,  government 
agencies,  and  educational  institutions. 

Below  is  a  list  of  all  employers  receiv- 
ing the  National  awards  in  1964: 


State 

C^  'ilpd  inv  pin  nlnvmpiit 

lit  11    /  1/ '    K,  1 1 1  Is i\J y  /  /  (  c  HI 

of  the  handicapped 

lilpn  f/~tr  pm  nln\i input 
\_-  iitu  j  C'  if  / 1  is  i  is  y  //it  itt 

of  older  workers 

ALABAMA 

The  Union  Building 

'l  IUC  r\     Ual  j     1  InLil  H  U  nj 

Mobile  Infirmary,  Mobile 

AI  ASKA 

Wipn   Aln^Wn   Airli npc 

YY  IwlJ    /  V 1  cl .1 IV tl  /AIIIIIICj, 

Fairbanks 

none 

ARIZONA 

none 

none 

ARKANSAS 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Blytheville 

Fort  Chaffee,  Port  Smith 

CALIFORNIA 

none 

Tl        •                 r-\                  S~~\.  T 

Thrifty  Drug  Co.,  Los 

A  n  nplpc 
/All  tiClCa 

Hunt  Foods,  Hayward 
Dutton  Mfg.  Co., 
El  Caion 

J 

COLORADO 

none 

Mars  Oil  Co.,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Hi-G,  Inc.,  Windsor 
Locks 

Fawcett  Publications, 
Greenwich 

DELAWARE 

none 

none 

D.  C. 

Nat'l  Wildlife  Federation 

none 

FLORIDA 

U.  S.  Post  Office,  Fort 
Lauderdale 

J.  Edwin  Larson,  Treas., 
State  of  Florida 

none 

GEORGIA 

Tifton  Cotton  Mills, 
Tifton 

Ponce  de  Leon  Apts., 
Atlanta 

HAWAII 

City  and  County  of 
Honolulu 

Queen's  Hospital, 
Honolulu 

IDAHO 

none 

none 

ILLINOIS 

Johns-Manville  Products 
Corp.,  Waukegan 

Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  Joliet 

INDIANA 

none 

none 

IOWA 

The  Sears  Mfg.  Co., 
Davenport 

Fred  J.  Kauffman,  Pres. 
Electric  Design  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Burlington 

KANSAS 

Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Topeka 

Duo-Bed  Corp.,  Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

none 

none 

LOUISIANA 

Cody's  Shoe  Shop,  Baton 
Rouge 

Schwegmann  Brothers 
Giant  Super  Markets, 
Metairie 
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Slate 

Cited  for  employment 
of  the  handicapped 

Cited  for  employment 
of  older  workers 

MAINE 

Veterans  Administration 
Center,  Togus 
Atlantic  Ten  Pin  Lanes, 
Waterville 

none 

MARYLAND 

none 

The  Aircraft  Armaments, 
Inc.,  Cockeysville 
Victor  Products  Corp., 
Hagerstown 

MASSACHUSETTS 

none 

Leland-Gifford  Co., 
Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

none 

Midwest  Machine  Co., 
Marysville 

MINNESOTA 

none 

none 

MISSISSIPPI 

Edgewater  Plaza  Mer- 
chants Assn.,  Gulfport 

none 

MISSOURI 

none 

Division  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  State  of  Missouri 

MONTANA 

Dan  Bailey's  Fly  Shop, 

Associated  Petroleum  In- 

Livingston 

dustries,  East  Helena 

NEBRASKA 

none 

Wayne  Towner,  Standard 
Hardware,  Scottsbluff 

NEVADA 

none 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Las  Vegas 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

none 

none 

NEW  JERSEY 

Monmouth  Workshop, 

Garden  State  Parkway, 

Red  Bank 

Woodbridge 

NEW  MEXICO 

Burke  Outdoor  Advertis- 

Maisel's, Albuquerque 

ing  Co.,  Las  Cruces 

NEW  YORK 

Pratt  &  Letchworth, 

Fedders  Corp.,  Buffalo 

Buffalo 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Hickory  Chair  Co., 

Standard  Foundry  &  Mfg. 

Hickory 

Co.,  Rockingham 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

none 

none 

OHIO 

The  Westinghouse  Elec- 

Adamson United  Co., 

tric  Corp.,  Columbus 

Akron 

OKLAHOMA 

Sheraton-Oklahoma 

Town  and  Country  Mobil 

Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 

Homes,  Inc.,  Lawton 

OREGON 

Radio  Station  KWFA, 

Rogue  River  Trailer  Mfg. 

Eugene 

Co.,  Grants  Pass 

PENNSYLVANIA 

none 

Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service 

RHODE  ISLAND 

U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 

McCarthy's  Dept.  Store, 

Quonset  Point 

Woonsocket 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

none 

none 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Kolman  Mfg.  Co.,  Sioux 

Park  Grant  Co., 

Falls 

Watertown 

TENNESSEE 

none 

none 

TEXAS 

Fort  Hood 

The  Guardian  Security 
Service  Co.,  Atascosa 

Kallison's,  San  Antonio 

UTAH 

Guidance  and  Control 

Bendix  Field  Engineering 

Systems  Div.,  Litton  In- 

Corp., Green  River 

dustries,  Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

none 

Francis  E.  Waite,  General 
Contractor,  Alburg 

VIRGINIA 

none 

none 

WASHINGTON 

none 

none 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Union  Carbide  Corp.. 
Metals  Division,  Alloy 

none 

WISCONSIN 

none 

none 

WYOMING 

none 

none 

THE 


to  1 30,000.  The  resolution  was  co-spon- 
sored by  Senate  Majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (Mont.),  Sens.  Lee  Metcalf 
(Mont.),  and  Joseph  M.  Montoya  (N. 
Mex.),  and  was  triggered  by  the  VA's 
assertion  that  if  additional  beds  were 
established  in  other  locations,  the  VA 
must  close  certain  beds  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  the  125,000  bed  ceiling. 

The  second  development  was  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  969  by  Sen.  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  (Del.)  which  would  require  that 
the  VA  maintain  not  less  than  one  Vet- 
erans Service  Center  in  each  state.  The 
bill  would  also  require  that  no  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  outpatient  facility  owned 
or  operated  by  the  VA  be  closed,  or  re- 
located, nor  any  service  provided  there- 
in be  materially  expanded  or  reduced 
unless  notice  of  such  action  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  six  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  proposed  action.  The 
bill  would  further  provide  for  a  hearing 
in  the  Congressional  district  where  such 
action  was  contemplated. 

House  Hearings  Begin 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Olin  E. 
Teague  (Tex.),  began  hearings  on  Feb. 
18  on  the  VA  closings.  It  was  thought 
these  hearings  might  even  extend  to 
cover  the  federal  government's  entire 
hospital  program. 

First  government  witness  was  Philip  S. 
Hughes,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  outlined  President 
Johnson's  position,  defended  the  closing 
of  the  1 1  hospitals  as  an  economy  move 
and  hinted  that  other  shutdowns  were 
being  considered.  He  declared  as  veter- 
ans get  older  their  needs  changed,  and 
that  the  hospital  program  also  must  re- 
flect changes  in  medical  knowledge. 
Hughes  said  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed hospital  care  plan  for  the  elderly, 
as  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  program, 
will  reduce  veterans  hospital  needs  to 
some  extent. 

General  reaction  in  the  House  was 
against  the  closings,  with  over  75  Con- 
gressmen waiting  to  testify  before  the 
Committee. 

On  Feb.  1  1,  Rep.  Harris  B.  McDowell, 
Jr.,  (Del.)  introduced  H.R.  4856,  the  es- 
sence of  which  provided  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  VA  offices  and  that 
records  relating  to  beneficiaries  be  kept 
within  the  state  of  their  residence.  The 
bill  also  asked  that  the  Administrator 
continue  to  operate  each  VA  office  that 
was  in  being  on  Jan.  1,  1965. 

What  was  perhaps  the  canniest  move 
was  made  by  Rep.  Ed  Edmonson  (Okla.), 
who  called  for  more  Congressional  con- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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trol  over  executive  operation  of  the  VA 
by  submitting  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  VA  from  closing  any  of  its  facilities 
without  first  getting  approval  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
The  measure  would  also  require  the  VA 
to  maintain  130,000  hospital  beds,  im- 
plying a  floor  rather  than  a  125,000  bed 
ceiling,  which  is  the  present  case. 

Community  reaction  to  the  closings 
grew  as  affected  areas  brought  pressure 
on  government  officials  at  all  levels.  Mail 
reaching  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  alone  hit  such  proportions 
that  two  extra  girls  had  to  be  put  on 
to  handle  it. 

The  People  Protest 

Delegations  of  Legionnaires  and  other 
veterans  journeyed  to  Washington,  D.C., 
from  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  other  states  to  protest  the  abrupt 
closings.  New  Jersey  was  not  directly 
affected  but  some  of  its  domiciliary 
members  currently  living  at  the  Bath. 
N.Y.,  domiciliary  might  have  no  place 
to  go  if  the  shutdowns  continued  as  origi- 
nally planned  because  similar  state  facil- 
ities were  already  full. 

An  interesting  development  came  to 
light  as  the  Congressional  spotlight  fo- 
cused on  VA  operations.  Rep.  Philip 
Philbin  (Mass.)  revealed  the  VA  had 
rationed  food  to  patients  last  year  in  an 
economy  test  at  the  Rutland  Heights 
(Mass.)  hospital.  Philbin  said  it  came  to 
his  attention  when  patients  began  to 
complain  about  less  food  being  given 
them,  and  specifically,  that  they  were 
limited  to  one  egg  for  breakfast,  reduced 
meat  portions,  etc. 

Philbin  has  been  fighting  the  closing 
of  the  Rutland  hospital  which  he  said 
was  recently  alloted  120  new  nursing 
home  care  beds — the  only  ones  in  all  of 
New  England.  If  the  hospital  closes 
June  30,  there  will  be  no  nursing  care 
beds  available  for  that  area. 

New  England's  domiciliary  members 
have  been  handled  at  the  Bath,  N.Y., 
domiciliary  which  is  now  among  those 
scheduled  to  close.  Philbin  noted  that 
"veterans  in  the  whole  northeast  area 
will  now  have  to  go  as  far  away  as  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Kecoughtan,  Va.,  ...  for  domiciliary 
care."  There  are  3.5  million  veterans  in 
the  New  England  area. 

Senate  Veterans'  Committee? 

Almost  overlooked  in  the  current  furor 
over  the  projected  Veterans  Administra- 
tion closing  of  31  offices  and  hospitals 
around  the  country  is  a  resolution  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  (111.)  and  24  co- 
sponsors  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
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standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  similar  resolution  was  also  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (W. 
Va.)  and  25  co-sponsors.  The  Dirksen 
resolution  is  S.  Res.  20,  and  the  Randolph 
resolution  is  S.  Res.  55.  Both  resolutions 
propose  amendment  to  Senate  Rules 
creating  the  new  committee  and  setting 
forth  its  jurisdiction  and  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation. 

The  creation  of  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  never  more  vital  than 
now,  has  been  an  objective  of  The 
American  Legion  for  over  40  years  and 
current  Legion  policy  on  this  issue  is 
contained  in  Resolution  382  of  the  1964 
National  Convention. 

Write  your  Senators  of  the  Legion's 
position  and  ask  that  these  proposals  be 
moved  through  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  final 
approval. 

Noted  Legion  Leader  Dies 


James  Patrick  Ringley,  1895-1965 

On  Jan.  23,  1919,  a  23-year-old  private 
was  discharged  from  Co.  H  of  the  17th 
Infantry  of  the  U.S.  Army.  His  name: 
James  Patrick  Ringley,  from  Chicago, 
111.,  and  little  did  he  imagine  as  he  joined 
The  American  Legion  later  that  year 
how  much  more  he  was  ultimately  to 
contribute  to  his  nation,  the  Legion  and 
veterans  everywhere. 

"Jim"  Ringley  was  born  in  Chicago, 
July  23,  1895,  and  was  educated  in  that 
city.  He  worked  for  over  41  years  for 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  of  Chicago 
until  his  retirement  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  as 
general  agent. 

He  joined  Commonwealth  Edison 
Post  1 1 8  as  a  charter  member  and  was  its 
commander  in  1924.  In  1932-33  he  was 
elected  Dep't  Cmdr. 

As  his  work  on  behalf  of  veterans 
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brought  him  more  responsible  and  im- 
portant positions,  he  climbed  the  Legion 
ladder,  holding  numerous  Cook  County, 
Dep't  of  111.,  and  national  Legion  offices. 
Ringley  twice  served  his  state  as  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  from 
1933-34  and  1945-47,  and  also  served 
for  many  years  on  the  Nat'l  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Nat'l  Cmdr. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Vet- 
erans' Commission  and  Chairman  of  the 
Presidential  Appeal  Board  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter  position  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  A  director  of 
Chicago  Helicopter  Airways,  Inc.,  he  was 
vitally  interested  in  community  activities. 

On  Oct.  13,  1964,  The  American  Le- 
gion and  more  than  a  dozen  other  Illinois 
veterans  organizations  tendered  him  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  which  they  saw 
fit  to  declare  that  "the  counsel  and  advice 
of  James  P.  Ringley  has  been  the  source 
of  strength  and  benefit  to  all  veterans 
organizations  throughout  our  great 
country.  .  ."  Much  of  Ringley's  labors 
eventually  turned  up  in  the  monumental 
piece  of  legislation  known  as  the  G.  1. 
Bill  of  Rights. 

On  Feb.  12,  1965,  he  journeyed  from 
his  Chicago  home  to  serve  as  representa- 
tive for  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner 
at  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  exercises  at 
Springfield,  111.  He  arrived  home,  perhaps 
more  tired  than  he  realized  after  an  ac- 
tive and  fruitful  day. 

The  next  morning,  at  69,  Jim  Ringley 
was  dead  and  could  serve  no  more. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson  and 
Nat'l  Adj't  E.  A.  Blackmore  headed  a 
large  group  of  Legion  dignitaries,  com- 
rades and  friends  who  paid  final  homage 
at  the  funeral  services  in  Chicago. 

Said  Gov.  Kerner:  "As  his  friend,  as 
a  veteran,  as  governor  of  his  state,  and 
as  an  American,  I  join  in  mourning  the 
death  of  James  Ringley,  who  did  so  much 
for  so  many." 

•  Ward  M.  Loftus,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  and  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  National 
Commander,  died  Feb.  7  at  his  home  in 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  was  a  member 
of  Post  46  of  Marshalltown. 

Mr.  Loftus  served  a  previous  term  on 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  (1950- 
54)  and  during  these  years  was  a  Nat'l 
Americanism  Commission  member.  In 
1955-57,  he  was  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission's Liaison  Committee. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Loftus  began  several 
years  of  service  with  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Loftus 
was  the  Commandant  of  the  Iowa  Sol- 
diers Home  in  Marshalltown.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Betty. 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Maine's  Sid  Schwartz  reports  that  Rich- 
ard Joyce  has  signed  with  the  Kansas 
City  Athletics  for  a  reported  $40,000 
bonus.  "Dick  played  his  Legion  baseball 
(five  years)  with  Post  17  of  Portland,  and 
was  selected  as  the  most  valuable  player 
at  the  state  baseball  tournament.  He  was 
offered  a  $100,000  contract  to  sign  with 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  1961  and  turned 
it  down  to  accept  a  scholarship  at  Holy 
Cross.  .  .  .  Dick  hurled  seven  no-hit,  no- 
run  games  in  Legion  ball." 

■ 

The  North  Dakota  Legislature  took  time 
out  recently  to  pay  tribute  to  Jack  Wil- 
liams, of  Fargo,  American  Legion  Dep't 
Adjutant  of  North  Dakota.  Speakers 
noted  that  Williams  is  the  only  Legion 
adjutant  in  the  nation  who  has  been  in 
his  job  since  the  Legion's  founding.  Sen. 
Edwin  C.  Becker,  (R-Willow  City)  told 
of  Williams'  contribution  to  the  Legion, 
to  veterans,  and  to  American  Legion 
Baseball.  The  startled  Williams,  who  had 
had  no  inkling  that  all  this  was  going  to 
happen,  received  a  plaque  recognizing 
his  services  to  the  Legion  and  the  state. 
■ 

Establishment  of  a  nationwide  network 
of  American  Legionnaire  amateur  (ham) 
radio  operators,  to  serve  the  Legion  and 
the  nation  in  various  ways  (not  simply 
in  disaster  periods)  is  under  way,  reports 
Collins  Rowe  Buchner,  chairman  of  the 
Amateur  Radio  Network  Committee  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Commission. 
Theme  of  the  drive  is  "Solidification  of 
Service." 

Buchner  explained  that  the  Legion's 
national  and  department  programs  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  interesting 
by  Legion  amateur  radio  operators  dis- 
patching information,  progress  reports, 
etc.,  and  exchanging  ideas  concerning 
membership.  Boys  State  and  Boys  Na- 
tion, Legion  baseball,  the  oratorical  con- 
test, and  visits  of  the  Nat'l  Cmdr  and 
other  officials. 

The  committee  is  planning  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  Amateur  Call  Book,  listing  all 
known  Legionnaire  ham  operators.  All 
Legionnaire  operators  are  urged  to  sup- 
ply name,  address,  Legion  post  number, 
and  call  letters.  Write  to:  Collins  Rowe 
("Buc")  Buchner,  W6JEJ.  Inglewood, 
Calif.  90305 

■ 

When  Post  239,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind., 

reached  the  American  Legion  Baseball 
department  finals  in  1961  and  1962.  its 
star  pitcher  was  Bill  McCool.  Cincinnati 
baseball  writers  have  voted  McCool  the 
Cine.  Reds'  1964  rookie  of  the  year. 
■ 

From  the  Manchester.  Conn..  Evening 
Herald:  "The  most  important  thing  of 


all  to  record  and  to  remember  and  to  be 
grateful  for  is  not  the  fireworks  display, 
or  the  happy  balancing  of  the  books  this 
year,  but  the  distinguished  record  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  public  service  which  has, 
over  the  vears.  made  this  particular  or- 
ganization so  much  more  than  anv  mere 
collection  of  memories  or  services  to  its 
own  inevitable  and  natural  special  inter- 
ests. That  is.  of  course,  the  secret  of  be- 


Legionnaires  of  John  M.  Perry  Post 
1044,  Sparkill,  N.Y.,  wanted  to  build,  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Piermont.  a  monu- 
ment to  the  war  dead.  They  considered 
a  memorial  in  the  form  of  an  athletic 
field,  an  addition  to  the  library,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  hospital,  etc.  These  were 
worthwhile  projects,  but  they  were  com- 
munity-wide projects  the  post  was  al- 
ready supporting.  The  hoped-for  monu- 
ment was  to  be  its  own  project. 

The  Legionnaires  had  an  idea,  a  site, 
and  a  little  money.  What  they  needed 
was  a  specialist.  They  asked  a  neighbor, 
Milton  Immerman,  to  act  as  design  con- 
sultant. They  were  pretty  nervy,  because 
Mr.  Immerman.  an  industrial  designer, 
is  a  partner  in  Walter  Dorwin  Teague 
Associates,  whose  fees  range  comforta- 
bly in  the  six-figure  area. 

"A  monument  is  not  a  war  memorial," 
says  Immerman.  looking  back  reflective- 
ly. "It  is  a  visual  reminder  of  a  time 
when  a  nation  and  its  people  were  at 
their  very  best.  Piermont  and  Sparkill 
veterans  felt  a  strong  need  to  spur  the 
young  to  feel  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of 


ing  a  great  (American)  Legion  Post  .  .  . 
be  so  much  more  than  a  Legion  Post." 
■ 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary,  designated  May  30  as 
"American  Legion  Day"  and  honored 
Miami  Beach  Post  85  for  its  long  stand- 
ing participation  in  patriotic  local  affairs. 
The  City  of  Miami  Beach  was  incor- 
porated in  1915  with  340  residents. 


America's  past,  so  they  might  look  for- 
ward to  greatness  in  the  future." 

How  Piermont  worked  with  its  design 
consultant  may  prove  valuable  to  other 
groups  making  plans  for  a  monument. 

"We  had  a  site,  too  small,  of  course, 
and  money,  too  little,  naturally,"  says 
Immerman.  "The  site  was  less  than  25 
by  50  feet,  the  money  about  $2,000.  The 
site  was  a  grass-covered  corner  plot 
where,  each  Memorial  Day  for  decades, 
the  Piermont  townspeople  had  erected 
the  white-wreathed  crosses,  held  a  brief 
ceremony,  and  paraded  along  to  Sparkill, 
the  next  little  village  down  the  road. 

"When  you  ask  a  design  consultant 
or  an  artist  or  an  architect  to  help,  you 
can  be  sure  he's  flattered."  Immerman 
said.  "But  he's  also  worried.  Will  you 
give  him  the  freedom  to  do  what  he's 
best  at — design?  The  most  important  sin- 
gle factor  in  a  successful  designer  rela- 
tionship is  that  both  parties  agree  on  the 
design  statement.  Not  on  what  the  monu- 
ment is  going  to  look  like,  but  what  you 
want  it  to  mean  to  the  audience. 

"Leaders  of  our  groups  debated  on 
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Post  1044,  Sparkill,  N.Y.,  Get  a  Specialist 
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what  we  wanted  our  monument  to  say 
to  people  who  would  see  it  over  the  next 
50  or  60  years. 

"These  men  were  not  concerned  with 
what  the  monument  would  look  like, 
what  materials  it  would  be  made  of,  the 
size,  or  even  what  it  would  cost.  To  give 
you  a  parallel  example,  when  my  firm 
was  asked  to  do  the  interiors  of  the  new 
Boeing  707  plane,  we  started  not  with 
what  the  cabins  would  look  like,  but  what 
we  wanted  passengers  to  feel  when  they 
boarded  the  plane  and  when  they  left  it. 
Once  Boeing  and  Teague  were  in  agree- 
ment on  that,  the  design  followed. 

"Our  Legion  people  believed  that 
World  War  2 — and  God  forbid  any  fu- 
ture wars — was  a  war  of  all  the  people. 
The  victory  was  won  by  soldiers  and  pro- 
duction workers  alike,  by  homemakers 
and  battle  heroes.  Two  things  were  our 
strength  then — two  things  alone  could 
sustain  our  nation — love  of  God  and 
service  to  our  country." 

The  rest,  says  Piermont's  designer,  was 
easy.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  de- 
signers are  hard  men  with  a  budget  dol- 
lar. Immerman  was  determined  that 
there  was  going  to  be  no  deficit,  no  over- 
looked expense,  no  bills  to  hand  over  to 
future  generations. 

This  meant  that  traditional  monument 
materials,  like  marble  and  limestone, 
which  take  expensive  cutting,  haulage, 
and  highly  skilled  labor,  were  out.  So 
were  bronze  and  sculptures.  Hiring  a 
sculptor  might  cost  as  much  as  $8,000 
for  a  single  statue. 

Immerman  designed  a  gently  rounding 
shell  of  native  stone,  easily  laid  by  local 
masons,  many  of  them  Legion  volun- 
teers. Simple  end  pieces  surmounted  by 
concrete  slabs  gave  the  form  definition. 
A  simple  flagged  base  running  the  width 
of  the  monument  completed  the  job.  Ex- 
terior lighting  (volunteer  installed)  came 
gently  over  the  parapet.  To  the  front  of 
the  structure  was  affixed  simple  metal 
lettering:  "To  God  and  To  Those  Who 
Served  Their  Country."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  metal  used  for  the  let- 
tering had  performed  admirably  in  gov- 
ernment space  projects. 

The  monument  in  its  present  form  is 
not  only  a  memorial  to  the  town's  war 
dead.  It  is  designed  as  a  permanent  plat- 
form and  dignified  background  for  pa- 
triotic ceremonies.  The  shell  form  im- 
proves the  visual  and  auditory  qualities. 

Only  one  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  monument.  The  local  high  school, 
closed  when  its  school  district  was  cen- 
tralized, donated  to  the  veterans'  groups 
a  ship's  cannon  that  long  had  graced  the 
school  lawn.  Piermont  tradition  has  it 
that  the  cannon  came  from  a  British 
sloop  that  fired  on  Piermont  during  the 
Revolution. 
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Battle  scene  painted  for  Post  484,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


This  photo  shows  a  4x1 0-foot  oil-on- 
canvas  painting  of  a  WW2  battle  scene 
which  hangs  in  the  Invasion  Room  of 
Post  484,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  artist, 
Gus  Lauman,  a  non-vet  who  is  a  close 


friend  of  the  Legion,  donated  his  time 
and  skills  to  make  the  post  a  gift  of  the 
colorful  painting.  Post  member  Jack  R. 
Davis  conceived  the  idea  and  worked 
with  the  artist. 


Immerman  designed  a  simple  base  for 
the  cannon,  of  the  same  native  stone  as 
the  monument,  but  sharply  raked  at  a 
45-degree  angle  to  indicate  the  marine 
origin  of  the  gun.  Behind  the  butt  of  the 
cannon  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
base,  he  designed  in  gleaming  white  con- 
crete a  simple  lectern  for  speakers.  On 
the  side  of  the  base,  concealed  from 
street  viewers,  he  installed  permanent 
wiring  for  microphones. 

"Both  the  designer  and  the  Legion 
groups  are  happy  with  the  monument," 
Immerman  says  with  satisfaction.  He 
charged  no  fee. 

For  organizations  which  want  to  work 
with  design  consultants  in  building  a 
monument,  he  suggests  these  simple  rules 
that  were  successful  in  Piermont: 

1.  Invite  your  local  designer,  artist  or 
architect  to  help  you,  even  if  you  can't 
pay  him. 

2.  Don't  design  the  monument  yourself. 
Spend  your  time  and  that  of  your  com- 
mittee determining  what  you  want  your 
monument  to  say  to  your  townspeople 
for  the  next  50  years. 

3.  Tell  your  designer  exactly  how  much 
money  you  now  have,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount. 

4.  Let  him  give  you  drawings  of  the 
monument  that  suit  your  site,  your  pur- 
pose and  your  pocketbook. 

5.  Give  him  plenty  of  time  to  make  cer- 
tain all  the  people  in  your  groups  under- 
stand the  design. 

6.  Don't  ask  the  designer  to  exceed  your 
budget,  hoping  to  raise  additional  funds. 

7.  Make  it  a  monument  for  your  town, 
not  a  copy  of  that  in  some  other  town. 

8.  Don't  change  the  design  at  the  last 
moment  with  additional  touches.  It  may 
saddle  your  post  with  debts  that  may  out- 
last the  monument. 

by  Thomas  Patrick  McMahon 
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Legion -Sponsored  Tennis 

The  3rd  Annual  Dep't  of  Kansas 
American  Legion  junior  tennis  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  June  13-16  at  the  Wil- 
son Park  Courts,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
The  tourney  is  open  to  boys  and  girls,  18 
and  under  in  1965,  who  are  residents  of 
Kansas.  There  will  be  singles  and  doubles 
for  boys  and  girls  in  these  age  brackets: 
18  and  under,  16  and  under,  and  14  and 
under,  plus  a  Boys  12  and  under.  A  con- 
solation tournament  for  first  round  losers 
will  be  played  in  each  bracket.  Trophies 
and  medals  will  be  awarded  for  1st,  2nd, 
and,  in  some  instances,  3rd  and  4th  in 
the  various  brackets. 

Because  this  tournament's  sponsors 
wish  to  encourage  play  among  juniors 
with  little  experience,  players  ranked  in 
the  top  20  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Tennis 
Association  are  not  eligible. 

Post  18,  Arkansas  City,  will  stage  a 
hamburger  fry  for  the  competitors  and 
provide  free  swimming. 

All  entries  are  to  be  Legion-sponsored. 
Send  inquiries  regarding  entry  blanks 
and  fees,  housing,  wearing  apparel,  age 
specifications,  etc.,  to  Dick  Parks,  218 
S.  Summit,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  Phone: 
3310. 

Send  entries  to  Tournament  Director 
Ed  Gilliland,  301  N.  1st,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.  Phone:  316  HI  2-4161.  Entries 
close  June  12. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  82,  La  Plata,  Md.,  in  preparing  for 
Flag  Day  a  year  ago,  purchased  12  dozen 
12x1 8-inch  flags  on  staffs  and  inserted 
a  notice  in  the  county  newspaper  stating 
that  an  American  flag  could  be  had  for 
the  asking  at  the  post  home.  Nine  dozen 
flags  were  called  for  in  time  for  the  ob- 
servation of  Flag  Day.  The  post  donated 
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Hq  &  Hq  Sqdn,  6th  Service  Gp  (Air)— Need  in- 
formation from  Lee  Murruii,  Sidney  Walzer, 
Owen  A.  Dean.  Robert  H.  Pegg.  Robert  Good- 
ban,  Louis  S.  Pasket,  Steve  Thrash  and 
Ernest  T.  Abdow,  who  served  with  Tech.  Sgt. 
Clarence  E.  Thompson.  Write  to  his  widow: 
Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Thompson,  4215  W.  Capitol 
St.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  who  needs  information 
concerning  possible  service  connection  with 
his  death. 

1963rd  Hosp  Train  Unit,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
(July-Dec.  1945) — Need  information  from 
men  who  served  with  Charlie  C.  Varnum  to 
help  him  establish  a  claim.  Especially  desire 
to  hear  from  Lieut.  McGlynn  of  150th  Tng  Bn 
(late  1944).  Write  to  Charlie  C.  Varnum, 
P.O.  Box  501,  Greenville,  Ala. 


a  flag  pole  to  Physicians  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, and  gave  a  total  of  $2,1 15  last  year 
to  community  causes. 

■ 

A  member  of  Post  58,  Valley,  Nebr.,  is 

Glen  D.  (Flag  Pole)  Condron,  a  45-year 
and  Life  Member,  who  in  the  past  three 
years  has  made  and  given  away  six  flag 
poles,  and  helped  to  erect  them.  He's  also 
given  three  flags. 


Post  95,  Glencoe,  Minn.,  has  given  to 
Boy  Scout  Troop  352  a  tent  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  troop  at  one 
time. 

■ 

Post  319,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  its  Auxil- 
iary Unit  gave  75  flags  to  Start  H.S. — 
one  for  each  classroom.  Presentation  was 
made  in  school  auditorium  (see  photo 
below)  and  included  750  copies  of  the 
Flag  Code.  The  flag  that  Post  173,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  gave  to  school  children 
of  lea,  Peru,  joined  flags  of  20  other 
countries  in  a  show  of  free  nations  sol- 
idarity. Twenty  posts  in  Ohio  have  re- 
ported giving  flags,  flagpoles,  etc.,  to 
schools  and  other  groups. 


Post  297  salutes  a  101-year-old  flag. 


This  101 -year-old  flag  (see  above),  which 
measures  8x10  feet,  was  originally  made 
in  1864  over  a  13-star  flag,  paid  for  with 
donations  from  community  members 
during  Abe  Lincoln's  presidential  cam- 
paign for  re-election,  and  brought  from 
the  East  to  Hamilton,  Ind.,  by  a  family 
of  early  settlers.  In  later  years  the  flag 
was  placed  on  a  huge  square  of  muslin 
to  aid  in  preserving  it,  and  has  hung  in 
Hamilton  Church,  near  New  Carlisle, 
Pa.  Post  297  of  New  Carlisle  and  the 
Auxiliary  plan  to  encase  the  flag  in  plas- 
tic and  a  wall  frame  to  help  preserve  it. 
In  the  photo  are  Tom  Clark,  Post  297 
Cmdr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hicks,  president 
of  Auxiliary  Unit  297. 

■ 

Post  31,  Rutland,  Vt.,  has  awarded  Gold 
Life  Membership  Cards  to  three  former 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdrs  of  The  American  Le- 
gion: Jack  Crowley  (1936-37),  Bert  Cree 
(1947-48),  and  Pat  Mangan  (1954-55). 
These  men,  along  with  the  late  Bert  Hy- 
land  (1930-31),  give  Post  31  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  contributed  four 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdrs.  Post  10,  Washington, 
D.C.,  sent  two  men  to  that  office — Herb 
Jacobi  and  Harold  Beaton. 

Two  posts  have  each  sent  two  national 


commanders  to  office:  Capitol  Post  1, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  produced  the  late  Ralph 
T.  O'Neil  (1930-31)  and  Harry  W.  Col- 
mery  (1936-37).  Roy  E.  Parrish  Post  13, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  sent  Louis  Johnson 
(1932-33)  and  Donald  R.  Wilson  (1951- 
52). 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

George  Petrovich,  member  of  Post  I, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  named  to  the  Nat'l 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Herald  E.  Stringer,  who 
joined  the  Legion's  Washington  office. 
■ 

Jared  Maddux,  of  Cookville,  Tenn.,  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Legislative 
Commission,  chosen  lieutenant  governor 
of  Tennessee. 

■ 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cuba  and  a  Navy 
pilot  in  both  World  Wars,  given  the 
Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial  Award  by 
Air  Service  Post  501  of  New  York. 
■ 

Mrs.  Walter  Wild  Andrews,  of  Jackson, 
Ala.,  Nat'l  President  of  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  selected  as  Alabama's 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  1964  by  United 
Press  International  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  subscribers. 


DIED 


Joseph  A.  Cantrel,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1945-46). 

■ 

John  W.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1944-45). 

■ 

Robin  S.  Kirby,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Past 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  (1947- 
54). 

■ 

Ward  M.  Loftus,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
(see  page  34). 

■ 

Raymond  O.  Coulter,  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
111.,  a  Legionnaire  who  in  1922  set  a 
world's  record  in  the  Nat'l  Rifle  Cham- 


Post  and  Unit  319,  Toledo,  Ohio,  gave  this  high  school  a  flag  for  every  classroom. 
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pionship,  and  in  1924  won  a  gold  medal 
in  the  Olympic  Games  in  Paris. 


Edward  Patrick  McDermott,  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  A  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
teeman (1920-21),  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  St.  Louis  Caucus  and  held  Legion 
membership  in  Nebraska. 


Sumner  Sewall,  of  Bath,  Maine,  a  former 
Legionnaire  governor  of  Maine  and 
multi-decorated  WW1  veteran. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,    write   person    whose    address  is 

given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine. 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  four  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
request  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

4th    Cav — (Aug.)    Mike    Loberg.  Annandale, 
Minn. 

5th  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Robert  T.  Weston,  P.O. 

Box  2161.  South  Portland.  Maine. 
5th  Div,  5th  Recon  Trp — (June I  John  King, 

1108  Curdes  Ave..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
13th    Corps— (July)    Wm.    Babik,    2616  Col- 
chester Rd..  Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio. 
14th  Eng— (May)  David  E.  Brooks,  37  Park  Ave. 

N.,  Quincy,  Mass.  02171 
17th  Airborne  Div — (Aug.)  Victor  H.  Mittleman. 

139  W.  Plumstead  Ave..  Lansdowne.  Pa.  19050 
17th  Ambulance  Co  (WW1)— (July)  Rodney  D. 

Steele.  5806  Woodcliff  Dr.,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

27410 

17th  Base  P.O.— (Aug.)  George  V.  Beitler,  209 

S.  Magnolia  Dr.,  Glenshaw,  Pa.  15116 
35th  Field  Art'y — (July)  Orland  Cunningham. 

Box  244.  Peru.  Ind. 
37th  Eng  Combat  Gp,  Hq  Co— (Aug.)  Willard 

H  Kincaid.  902  Elm  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018 
60th  Sig  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Harley  Pankow.  337 

S.  John  St..  Mayville.  Wis.  53050 
73rd  Field  Art'y,  Hq  Bat— (June)  A.  M.  Hun- 

saker.  417  E.  Washington.  Casey.  111. 
93rd   Arm'd   Field   Art'y   Bn— (June)  Robert 

Mills.  11160  Elmdale,  Apt.  4.  Detroit.  Mich. 
105th    AA   AW    Bn    (WW2)— (June)  Orville 

Distelhorst,  341  S.  Southampton,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

107th  AAA,  Bat  B — (Aug.)  Boyd  W.  Holtzclaw, 

411  N.  Broad  St..  Clinton.  S.C.  29325 
119th  Mach  Gun  Bn—  (July I  Archie  F.  Gran, 

291  Center  Ave.,  Phillips.  Wis.  54555 
120th  Medics,  Co  A— (June)  E.  O.  Fricker,  419 

E.  Main.  Cushing,  Okla. 
127th  Inf,  Co  H  (WW1),  128th  Inf,  Co  K  (WW2) 

—  (Aug.)  H.  F.  Germann.  Box  177,  Monroe, 

Wis.  53566 

148th  Inf,  Co  A— (July)  Harley  S.  Algeo,  310 

S.  Williams.  Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
207th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (July)  Bernard  C.  Fox, 

2611  Larwood  Dr..  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
228th  Field  Art'y  Gp  (Hq  &  Hq  Bat)— (June) 

Howard  C.  Bourbeau,  95  Forest  St.,  Williman- 

sett  Ivl 3  ss 

229th  AA  Sit  Bn—  ( July)  Robert  K.  Custer.  1429 

Chapel  Pike.  Marion,  Ind.  46952 
312th   Field    Sig    Bn    (WW1)— (June)    H.  E. 

Waters,  P.O.  Box  666.  Slidell.  La. 
328th   Field  Art'y   (WW1)— (June)    Leslie  W. 

Reddaway.  306  E.  Bishop  Ave.,  Flint.  Mich. 
337th    Inf    Reg't    (WW2)— (July)    Walter  B. 

Owens,  W.  Blood  Rd.,  East  Aurora.  N.Y.  14052 
338th  Eng  GS  Reg't— (Aug.)  H.  Loyal  Weis,  638 

Plymouth  Ave..  Davton.  Ohio  45406 
409th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  D— (July)  Albert  E.  Sod- 
man.  Rt.  5.  Box  204.  Antioch,  111. 
476th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Hq,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  Bats 

(Aug.)   J.  C.  Perry.   12-21st  St.  Ct.  N.W., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
476th  Ord  Evac  Co  (WW2) — (Aug.)  John  K. 

Varnell.  1503  S.  Jackson  St..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
489th  Port  Bn  Trans  Corps  (WW2)— (Aug.) 

Fred  C.  Mathies.  37  Henderson  Ave.  Staten 

Island,  N.Y. 

303rd  Reg't  Combat  Team,  462nd  Pcht  Field 
Art'y  Bn,  &  161st  Pcht  Eng  Bn,  Co  A  (WW2) 

— (July)  Le  Roy  F.  Tolson.  154  Lakeland  Dr.. 
Conway,  S.C. 


504th  MP  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  William  M.  Dun- 

canson.  206  Greeley  St..  Clinton,  Mass. 
701st  MP  Bn,  Co  B — (July)  Leon  Linden.  Spring 

Valley.  Wis. 
807th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  Willard  C.  Kane, 

2835  Bard  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49004 
817th  Tank  Dest  Bn — (June)  Raymond  Banks, 

116  Laurel  Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 
871st  Hvy  Maint  Ord— (July)  Sam  Terranova, 

7051  Canal  Rd..  Cleveland.  Ohio  44125 
904th  Field  Arty  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  John  C. 

Radebaugh,  1660  E.  River,  Elyria.  Ohio. 
3596th  Truck  Co— (Aug.)  Bert  G.  Parsons.  11422 

W.  70th  St..  Shawnee.  Kans.  66203 
9479th   Tech   Serv   Unit   (Sig   Corps)— (May) 

David  G.  Boyd.  Frontenac  Rd..  R  D.  3.  Tru- 

mansburg.  N.Y.  14886 
Americal  Div — (June I    Daniel   G.  Merlin.  70 

Victory  Rd..  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122 
MP  (Los  Angeles) — (Aug.)  Curtis  E.  Lord,  164 

10th  Ave..  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

NAVY 

12th  Defense  Bn — (July)  James  D.  Clark,  35 

Half  St..  Hershey,  Pa. 
14th   Seabees— ( July  i    O.   B.   Raney,   4205  S. 

Hughes  St.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79110 
16th  Seabees — (Aug.)  H.  L.  Spencer,  808  Opal 

Dr..  Apt.  1,  San  Jose.  Calif.  95117 
31st  Special  Seabees — (July)  Charles  J.  Scharf, 

18  N.  Colonial  Dr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
55th  Seabees— I  June)  Harold  Kelley.  3221  SW 

Spring  Garden  St..  Portland,  Oreg.  97219 
75th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Harold  A.  Clayton,  333  N. 

39th  St..  Milwaukee  8.  Wis. 
83rd  Seabees — (Aug.)  Clarence  Anderson,  10655 

Canterbury  St..  Westchester.  111.  60156 
96th    Seabees— (Aug.  I    Gus   K.   Solarski,  602 

Piney  Point  Rd..  Houston  24.  Tex. 
302nd  Seabees— (July)  Harry  W.  Price.  Jr.,  135 

Third  St..  Lewistown.  Pa. 
Cape  May,  N.J..  Section  Base  &  Wissahickon 

Barracks — (Junei   Arthur  Jordan.  Jr..  7370 

Henry  Ave..  Philadelphia  28,  Pa. 
Naval  Op  Base  157  (Palermo.  Sicily) — (June) 

Andrew  J.  Miller,  84  Timber  Lane.  Levittown. 

Pa. 

Seabees  CBMU  520 — (Aug.)  H.  Lvnwood  Peters, 
1235  Pleasant  View  Ave.  N.  W..  Roanoke.  Va. 

USS  Benner  (DD807)— ( Aug.  I  Charles  H.  Al- 
bert. 1222  8th  St..  Catasauqua,  Pa.  18032 

CSS  Callaway  ( APA35) — I  Aug. )  Wallace  E. 
Shipp.  5319  Manning  PI.  NW.  Washington, 
D  C.  20016 

USS  Chicago  (WW1)— (Apr.)  John  B.  Lan- 
caster. 331  Greenwood  Ave..  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

USS  Cony  (DD508,  1942-45)— ( July )  Anthony 
M.  Mollica.  52  Edgewood  Dr.,  Poughkeepsie. 

N.Y. 

USS  Hornet — (June)  Lawrence  P   White.  Box 

67,  Bethayres.  Pa. 
USS  North  Carolina  (BB55)— ( June )  Charles 

Paty.  2013  Midwood  PI..  Charlotte  5.  N.C. 
USS  South  Dakota  (WW1)— (Apr.)  Joseph  P. 

Filip,  Rt.  1.  Box  168.  Grayland.  Wash. 

AIR 

9th  Fighter  Sqdn— (July)  Dewey  Reid.  118— 

4th  Ave.  NW.  Lenoir,  N.C.  28645 
325th  Ftr  Gp,  Hq,  317th,  318th,  319th  Sqdns 

(WW2)— (July)  Stanley  L.  Wilson,  P.O.  Box 

220.  Zelienople,  Pa.  16063 
388th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (June)  Edward  J.  Hunt- 

zinger.  863  Maple  St..  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
467th  Bomb  Gp,  2nd  Air  Div — (June)  Adam 

Soccio,  357  Midland  Ave.,  Garfield.  N.J. 
4fi8th  Bomb  Gp,  VH— (Aug.)  Stephen  J.  Wolfe, 

32  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45402 
Stalag  Luft  III  (P.O.W.)— ( Apr. )  David  Pollak, 

P.O.  Box  15237,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Herschell  S.  Thomas  and  Charles  L.  Vawter 
and  George  Vensel  (all  1963),  Post  1,  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Victor  E.  Carlson  and  Carl  W.  S witters  (both 
1964),  Post  6.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Linus  J.  Kirkhoff  (1959)  and  Frank  Giannini 
(1964).  Post  108,  Jackson.  Calif. 

Earl  V.  Taylor  (1963)  and  Vernon  B.  Landis 
(1964)  and  George  H.  Hess  (1965),  Post  276.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 


LeRov  W.  Holland  and  Charles  E.  Johnson 
and  Carl  H.  Waters  (all  1964),  Post  292.  Albany. 
Calif. 

Oscar  E.  Dubord  and  Raymond  S.  Sheehan 
and  Harry  E.  Wadsworth  (all  1964),  Post  423, 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Herman  Pollock  (1964),  Post  11,  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

Joseph  McCullough  and  Francis  Whalen 
(both  1964),  Post  80,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Rev.  Norman  S.  Howell  (1964),  Post  182. 
Granby.  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Pirola  and  Lou  L.  Resnekoff  and 
James  Simsen  and  Francis  A.  Walsh  (all  1964). 
Post  21.  Chicago,  111. 

John  J.  Karalaitis  and  William  J.  Kareiva 
and  Joseph  A.  Kibort  and  Dr.  Victor  S.  Nares 
and  John  W.  Pachankis  (all  1960),  Post  271, 
Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  A.  Ruegger  and  Frank  Williams  and 
August  J.  Zilligen  (all  1962),  Post  398.  Hazel 
Crest.  111. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Althafer  and  John  Brown  and 
Floyd  Demming  and  Lawrence  Graff  (all  1964). 
Post  640.  Liberty,  111. 

Arch  Roberts  (1948)  and  Walter  G.  Wallace 
(1959)  and  Charles  T.  Brown  (1961),  Post  127, 
Anderson.  Ind. 

Leslie  Imel  H964),  Post  466,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lloyd  W.  Tibbits  (1964),  Post  3,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

James  P.  Kelly  <1965i,  Post  188,  Kansas  City. 

Kans. 

Arthur  J.  Schull  and  James  A.  Travis  and 
Leon  Weredebaugh  (all  1963),  Post  239,  Cas- 
cade. Md. 

Alfred  L.  Parent  and  William  J.  Parnell  and 
Frederick  Paulsen  and  Alphonse  L.  Petit  (all 

1963)  .  Post  28.  Northampton.  Mass. 

Albert  E.  Beaton  and  C.  Milton  Margeson 

(both  19641.  Post  36.  Roslindale.  Mass. 
George  A.  Beams  (1964).  Post  288.  Worcester, 

Mass. 

John  P.  Beasley  and  William  J.  Foley  (both 

1964)  .  Post  430.  Springfield.  Mass. 

John  Browning  and  Hugh  S.  White  (both 
19611  and  Louis  W.  Witzel  ( 1964 1 .  Post  162, 
Lemay,  Mo. 

J.  Edward  Twomey  ( 1962 )  and  Clyde  I.  West 
11965).  Post  280.  Pine  Lawn,  Mo. 

Herman  G.  Johnson  and  Albert  I.  Little  and 
James  B.  Muchmore  and  John  L.  Saunders  and 
Evan  C.  White  (all  1964).  Post  4,  Keene,  N.H. 

Homer  E.  Matteson  (1963).  Post  23.  Kevport. 
N.J. 

Burdette  Field  (1964i,  Post  28,  Absecon,  N.J. 
Benjamin  Sunshine  (1964),  Post  163,  Fords. 
N.J. 

George  C.  Smith  (1964),  Post  251,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Fred  Kirschner.  Sr.  and  Harold  C.  Langan 
and  Patrick  J.  Naughton  and  Thomas  A.  Sandin 
and  Louis  H.  Sietas  (all  1963),  Post  391,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

John  Votto  (19601,  Post  951.  Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 

Henry  Conoval  and  Samuel  Grant  and  Albert 
Kupfer  and  Meyer  Lessner  (all  1964),  Post  1176. 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

William  Mott  and  Chapman  Seaman  and 
William  Gooth  (all  1964),  Post  1285,  Bayville. 
N.Y. 

Rev.  Roderick  Mescall  (I960)  and  John  Hagan 
(1964).  Post  1562,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  Clarence  Grady  and  Liston  L.  Mallard,  Sr. 
and  Rodolph  Nunn  and  George  T.  Skinner  (all 

1965)  .  Post  43,  Kinston,  N.C. 

W.  J.  Gust,  Sr.  and  Thomas  E.  Whelan  (both 
1962),  Post  168,  St.  Thomas,  N.  Dak. 

Jud  S.  Thacker  and  Earl  L.  West  and  Donald 
Le  Roy  Williams  (all  1964),  Post  162.  Marion. 
Ohio. 

Herbert  R.  Wampole  (1964),  Post  234,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa. 

Frank  Marino  (1962)  and  John  Scheer  (1963) 
and  Elliott  Nagle  (1964),  Post  559,  Annville,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Fagan  and  Matthew  A.  Fox  and 
Frank  J.  King  (all  1964),  Post  690.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A.  Sam  Karesh  and  Marvin  M.  Reasonover 
and  John  Whitaker,  Jr.  (all  1964),  Post  17. 
Camden,  S.C. 

Micajah  Woods  (1964),  Post  218,  Irving,  Tex. 

Oscar  Jones  and  Frank  P.  Maguire  and  John 
J.  Quinn  and  C.  E.  Reams,  Jr.  and  Clinton  R. 
Thornhill,  Sr.  (all  1965).  Post  330,  Culpeper,  Va. 

Henry  Kimble  and  George  P.  Kincaid  and 
John  L.  Kraus  and  Jesse  P.  Lemasters  (all  1964), 
Post  86,  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander.  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine.  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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COMPLETE  FISHING  OUTFITS 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  1965  MODELS 

2  LOADED  TACKLE  BOXES  •  41  DEADLY  LURES 


0 


FR6E!  If  you  order  NOW! 
2  LEAKPROOF  FLOATING 
TACKLE  BOXES 


3  EXPERTLY  BALANCED  RODS  AND  REELS 
ARGOSY  DIRE£J>BRlVE 
LING 
REEL 


YOU  BY  EXPERTS.  This  choice  fish-getting  tackle,  used  by  experts, 
contains  nationally  famous  brands.  Each  item  carefully  chosen — everything  you  need 
for  all  types  of  fishing.  Deadly  lures  that  are  all  time  favorites.  A  veteran  angler  or  an 
occasional  fisherman  can  be  proud  of  this  precision-built  kit.  You  can  go  fishing  at 
once.  Compare!  You  will  not  find  a  bargain  like  this  anywhere. 

LOOK!  YOU  GET  EVERYTHING  SHOWN.  Super  "88"  Spincast  Reel  •  Comet  X3C  Bait  Cast 
Reel  •  Argosy  Direct  Drive  Trolling  Reel  •  5  ft.  2  pc.  Fiber  Glass  Spin  Cast  Rod  •  4  ft.  Fiber 
Glass  Bait  Cast  Rod  •  3'/2  ft.  Fiber  Glass  Trolling  Rod  •  9  ft.  3  section  Bamboo  Pole  and  25 
ft.  Bank  Line  •  41  proven  Deadly  Lures  •  5  pc.  Furnished  Line  •  2  Floating  Tackle  Boxes  with 
removable  trays  •  Fish  Knife  and  Sheath  •  28  pc.  Popping  Lure  Kit  •  Dip  Net,  Stringer,  Split 
Shot,  Clincher  Sinkers,  Snap  Swivels,  Assorted  Hooks,  Snelled  Hooks,  Cork  Bobbers,  Popper 
Corks,  and  complete  instructions.  411  pieces  in  all. 

NiRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


I  NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES  •  Chicago  6,  III.  •  Dept.FT-44 
i  ORDER  TODAY!  If  you're  not  100%  pleased  we'll 
|  refund  your  full  purchase  price  promptly, 
j      YOU  KEEP  2  FREE  TACKLE  BOXES  REGARDLESS! 

|  Please  rush    4 1 1  pes.  3  Complete  Fishing  Sets 

|  NAME  .  . 


I  ADDRESS. 
I 
I 


_ZONI 


_STATE_ 


A  DIVISION  OF 
NIRESK  IND. 


CITY  

□  I  enclose  $12  95  plus  $1  00  for  postage  &  handling 
I  D  Ship  CO  D.  I  will  pay  C  O  D.  charges  &  postage. 
I  In  Canada:  $16.95  postpaid 

|  NJRESK^ IJ^MNC^ST^  W.,_rqRONTO  J.  P_NJARip_  | 


CHICAGO  6 
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1000 


Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
30  Days 
ONLY  25* 
Per  Policy 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion. Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts  usually  Issued  without  doctor 
examination.  NEW  LOW  RATES. 
Ages  Amount  Ages  Amount 
0  to  80      $1000      15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race?    (For  identification). 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  in<l«e. 

Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  Bids..  St.  Louis  8.  Mo. 


PlirP  OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

rKtfc  big  money  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  from  home  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— FREE—  com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  $217.00  EXTRA  etch  month 
for  just  2  easy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2Vi  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today. . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  F  840,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 


8 out of 10 
people  have 

iatrophobia.* 

It  is  easy 
to  overcome. 

*Iatrophobia  is  fear  of  going  to 
the  doctor.  The  cure  starts  when 
you  lift  your  phone  and  make  an 
appointment  with  your  doctor 
for  a  complete  physical  checkup. 

Half  the  cases  of  cancer  could 
be  cured,  if  they  were  diag- 
nosed early  and  treated 
promptly.  Your  best  cancer 
insurance  is  a  health  check- 
up every  year. 

Make  that  phone  call 
now.  It  might  save  your  life. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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THE  SHIP  THAT  FOUGHT  THE  WAR  THAT  WASN'T 

 (Continued  from  page  14)  


ice  but  by  raising  steam  forced  her  way 
to  open  water.  On  July  5,  she  passed  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  sailed  southeast- 
ward into  the  open  Pacific. 

His  original  mission  accomplished, 
Waddell  now  planned  another.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  raid  on  San  Fran- 
cisco! It  was  not  as  wild  an  idea  as  it 
sounds.  According  to  his  latest  informa- 
tion, the  city  was  guarded  by  a  single  gun 
boat,  the  Saginaw,  for  whose  commander 
Waddell  had  little  respect.  The  Shenan- 
doah could  have  used  an  overhaul  but 
still  was  in  good  shape.  She  had  an  ex- 
perienced crew  of  101  men,  more  than 
enough  to  work  the  sails  and  guns  at  the 
same  time.  She  had  ample  ammunition. 
Most  of  the  prizes  had  been  captured 
after  a  single  warning  shot.  Waddell  be- 
lieved he  could  surprise  the  Saginaw, 
turn  her  heavy  guns  toward  San  Fran- 
cisco and  exact  a  huge  ransom. 

On  August  2,  seeking  news  from  San 
Francisco  he  stopped  —  after  firing  a 
warning  shot— the  British  bark  Barra- 
couta.  From  her  he  received  late  news- 
papers and  the  stunning  intelligence  that 
the  Civil  War  had  indeed  been  over  since 
April  24.  All  the  Confederate  armies  had 
surrendered.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  pris- 
oner. The  Shenandoah  was  being  sought 
as  a  "pirate."  Waddell  sadly  summoned 
his  crew  aft,  announced  the  news,  or- 
dered the  cannon  disarmed,  and  said  he 
would  take  the  ship  back  to  England. 

"There  is  no  need  to  blush  for  any- 
thing that  we  have  done,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  shaking  with  emotion.  "We  have 
acted  entirely  with  honor  and  in  good 
faith.  But  we  no  longer  have  a  country." 

What  had  been  a  happy  ship  became 


a  worried  and  troubled  fugitive  and  it 
required  all  of  Waddell's  forcefulness  to 
preserve  his  authority.  The  men  who  had 
joined  the  Shenandoah  in  Australia 
wanted  her  to  go  there.  Some  of  the 
officers  wanted  to  make  for  Cape  Town. 
In  a  novel  based  on  the  cruise  of  the 
raider,  James  D.  Horan,  the  Civil  War 
historian,  has  a  mutiny  occur.  Something 
approaching  that  may  have  taken  place. 
Some  of  the  officers  got  drunk  and  there 
were  brawls  among  the  crew. 

In  addition  to  the  general  gloom,  there 
were  two  deaths  from  illness,  the  first 
casualties  of  the  expedition.  One  was  a 
poor  Pacific  islander  who  was  quietly 
dropped  into  the  ocean.  The  other  was 
George  Canning,  a  crew  member  who 
had  joined  at  Melbourne.  He  was  buried 
at  sea  with  a  full  Catholic  ceremony. 

Undaunted,  Waddell  took  the  Shen- 
andoah around  Cape  Horn,  sailing 
17,000  miles  without  touching  land  or 
speaking  to  -a  ship,  paid  off  his  officers 
and  men,  and  surrendered  his  cruiser  on 
November  7  to  astounded  British  naval 
authorities  at  Liverpool.  Finding  nobody 
aboard  admitting  to  British  citizenship, 
they  released  the  officers  and  crew,  de- 
spite demands  that  they  be  tried  for  pi- 
racy, and  turned  the  Shenandoah  over  to 
U.S.  consular  authorities. 

They  started  her  for  America  but  she 
turned  back  in  a  storm  to  Liverpool  and 
in  1866  was  sold  at  auction  for  $108,- 
632.18  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  He  re- 
named her  the  Majidi  and  used  her  to 
freight  ivory,  gum  and  coal.  A  hurricane 
flung  her  onto  a  beach  in  1872.  A  British 
salvage  company  repaired  her  and  she 
finally  foundered  in  1 870,  after  hitting  an 


"There! 


and  you  were  worried  about  what  he  would  do  after  his  retirement!' 
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uncharted  reef  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  men  of  the  Shenandoah  proved 
more  durable  than  the  ship.  Captain 
Bulloch,  who  originally  bought  and  out- 
fitted her,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  Liverpool  and  died  there  January  7, 
1901.  Charles  Edward  Lining,  the  ship's 
doctor,  and  Midshipman  John  Thomp- 
son Mason,  joined  a  colony  of  ex-Con- 
federates in  Argentina.  The  Virginia 
State  Historical  Society  has  journals  that 
they  kept  aboard  the  Shenandoah. 

Many  American  officials  were  eager 
to  try  Waddell  as  a  pirate,  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  was  held  under  bond  for  a  time  in 
Maryland  while  he  waited  in  England. 
But  he  eventually  returned  unmolested 
to  the  United  States  and  in  1 875  was 
hired  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  as  a  cap- 
tain. On  arrival  in  Melbourne  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  Waddell  received 
a  thunderous  welcome  by  his  Australian 
admirers  and  was  given  command  of  a 
new  4,000-ton  liner,  the  San  Francisco. 
On  her  maiden  voyage  off  Mexico,  she 
had  the  misfortune,  like  the  Shenandoah, 
to  hit  an  uncharted  reef.  Waddell  ma- 
neuvered the  sinking  ship  to  within  three 
miles  of  shore  and  saw  that  all  420 
aboard  were  saved  before  he  left  her. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Line  gave  him  other 
commands  but  after  a  few  years  he  re- 
tired to  Annapolis.  The  Governor  of 
Maryland  put  him  in  charge  of  the  police 
boats  warring  on  the  oyster  pirates.  In 
a  ten-man  police  boat,  armed  with  two 
howitzers,  Waddell  surprised  the  pirates 
one  night.  When  they  refused  to  sur- 
render, he  opened  fire,  sinking  one  boat, 
driving  three  ashore  and  capturing  three 
others.  When  he  died  at  Annapolis  on 
March  15,  1886,  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature adjourned  in  his  honor. 

A few  months  before  he  died,  Wad- 
dell wrote  for  his  family  an  ac- 
count of  the  Shenandoah.  This  document, 
now  in  the  National  Archives  at  Wash- 
ington, summarized  her  cruise  in  these 
words: 

"The  Shenandoah  was  actually  cruis- 
ing eight  months  in  search  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy,  during  which  she 
made  38  captures,  of  which  she  released 
six  on  bond  and  destroyed  32  of  them. 
She  was  the  only  vessel  which  carried  the 
flag  of  the  South  around  the  world.  She 
carried  it  six  months  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  she  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  nation.  The  last  gun  in  defense 
of  the  South  was  fired  from  her  deck, 
and  that  gun  was  fired  by  South  Caro- 
lina's gallant  son,  Lt.  John  Grimball.  She 
ran  a  distance  of  58,000  miles  and  met 
with  no  serious  injury  during  a  cruise  of 
13  months.  Her  anchors  were  on  her 
bows  for  eight  months.  She  never  aban- 
doned a  chase.  .  .  ." 

Owners  of  the  destroyed  ships  agreed 
that  the  Shenandoah  had  accomplished 


a  great  deal.  Some  30,000  persons 
claimed  losses.  The  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  alone  paid  out 
$1,653,000  for  vessels  and  cargoes  de- 
stroyed by  the  Shenandoah.  Some  small- 
er insurance  companies  went  bankrupt. 
As  both  the  successful  Confederate  pri- 
vateers, the  Alabama  and  the  Shen- 
andoah, had  been  launched  from  there. 
Great  Britain  was  blamed  for  everything 
and  all  demands  were  consolidated  into 
what  became  famous  as  the  "Alabama 
Claims." 

The  British  were  willing  to  arbitrate. 
They  felt  the  need  of  friends.  German 
armies  were  defeating  France  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  by  this  time,  and 
Russia  had  repudiated  the  treaty  ending 
the  Crimean  War.  But  before  arbitra- 
tion, the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  1871,  agreeing  on  the  basis  for  this. 
By  then,  the  claims  had  grown  enor- 
mously. Many  Americans  felt  the  British 
should  pay  not  only  the  direct  damages 
caused  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  but 
also  the  cost  of  chasing  them,  the  cost 
to  America  of  transfer  of  most  of  its 
merchant  shipping  to  the  British  flag, 
increased  marine  insurance  rates  and  in 
general  the  cost  of  prolonging  the  war. 
The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton 
Fish,  wanted  to  take  over  Canada  as  pay- 
ment. Sen.  Charles  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  thought  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  would  be  about  right. 

The  impossibility  of  collecting  any 
such  sum,  however,  was  recognized  even 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had 
been  the  U.S.  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  Civil  War  and  who  became 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  five-man  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration.  The  other  four 
were  named  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
and  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration. After  sessions  in  Washington 
and  Geneva,  the  Tribunal  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1872,  ruled  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah,  Great 
Britain  was  held  responsible  for  depre- 
dations of  the  cruiser  only  after  she 
left  Australia  and  this  by  only  a  vote  of 
three-to-two.  Baron  d'ltajuba  of  Brazil 
joined  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  of  Great 
Britain  in  contending  the  British  were 
blameless  for  Waddell's  work,  but  they 
were  outvoted. 

A  year  later,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
the  British  Ambassador,  handed  Secre- 
tary of  State  Fish  a  certificate  of  deposit 
for  $15,500,000  in  payment  for  every- 
thing. The  New  England  whaling  fleet, 
of  course,  was  never  replaced.  The  oil 
oozing  from  the  ground  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere  substituted  for  whale  oil 
in  most  instances,  only  a  little  faster  be- 
cause of  the  Shenandoah  than  might 
have  been  the  case  otherwise,   the  end 
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FOLDING 
TABLE  ^ 


A  $32.95  Value 
Now  Only 

$27.95 

F.O.B.  COLFAX 

You  can  always  save  money  buying  direct 
from  Monroe  .  .  .  now  save  even  more  on 
this  modern  folding  table.  A  $32.95  value  .  .  . 
now  only  $27.95  for  limited  time  only!  Quality 
features  include  heat-resistant,  stainproof 
Melamine  Plastic  tan  linen  top  .  .  .  smooth 
plastic  edge  moulding  flush  with  table  top 
.  .  .  heavy  gauge  channel  steel  frame  .  .  . 
tubular  steel  leg  assemblies  with  automatic 
gravity-type  locks.  Popular  30"  x  96"  size. 
Also  special  prices  on  other  tables!  Send 
today  for  FREE  Sale  Bulletin! 

MONROE  TABLE  TRUCKS! 

V2  OFF! 

Learn  how  you  can 
buy  a  Monroe  Table 
Truck  for  $13.25. 
Write  today  for .  . . 

FREE  SALE  BULLETIN! 

Take  advantage  of  money-saving  specials 
on  tables,  chairs,  storage  trucks,  parti- 
tions, coat  racks,  etc.  Send  for  FREE 
Sale  Bulletin  today! 


THE  MONROE 

69  Church  Street 


COMPANY 

Colfax,  Iowa 


Why  so  many 
Coin-Op  Owners 
Switch  to  Speed  Queen 

A.s  everyone  knows,  the  true  test 
of  the  success  of  any  investment 
is  when  the  investor  buys  more 
of  the  same  investment! 

Take  an  investment  in  Speed 
Queen  equipment  as  an  example. 
When  a  man  makes  his  original 
investment  in  a  coin-op  laundry 
and /or  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ment, he's  likely  to  choose  any 
one  of  a  dozen  makes.  But  he 
doesn't  make  the  same  mistake 
twice — not  if  he's  smart! 

When  he  begins  looking  for 
replacement  equipment,  or  is 
ready  to  open  his  second  laundry, 
he  knows  exactly  what  to  look  for 
— Speed  Queen! 

The  dependability  of  Speed 
Queen  equipment  is  almost 
legend.  Breakdowns  that  in- 
crease costs  and  lose  customers 
are  almost  unknown.  Take  a  look 
at  Speed  Queen's  proposal  if  you 
want  your  money  to  make  more 
money. 


Find  outaboutthe  profitoppor- 
tunities  available  through  a 
modest  investment  in  a  Speed 
Queen  Fabric  Care  Center. 
Write  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Jess,  Com- 
mercial Dept.  V4,  SPEED 
QUEEN,  Division  of  McGraw- 
Edison  Co.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
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The  1964  Income  Tax. 
New  Stock  Market  Lingo. 
N.Y.  Fair's  2nd  Season. 

Before  April  15,  you  should  send  Uncle  Sam  your  final  tax-accounting  for 
1964.  Presumably  you  will  be  let  off  easier  this  time  than  in  the  past.  But  the 
new  tax  law  has  some  ups — as  well  as  downs — in  it,  so  watch  your  step. 

On  the  down  side  (that  is,  in  your  favor)  are  the  following: 

•  Rates:  For  1964,  your  rate  will  range  between  16%  and  77%  (as  against 
the  old  20%  to  91%). 

•  Standard  deduction:  The  least  you  are  allowed  now  is  $300  plus  $100  for 
each  dependent  (up  to  a  total  of  $1,000).  Heretofore,  the  standard  deduction 
was  10%  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (up  to  $1,000). 

•  Other  deductions:  Child-care  deductions  have  been  liberalized  for 
widows,  widowers  and  working  wives;  there  has  been  some  increase  in  de- 
ductions for  contributions;  and  moving  expenses  in  connection  with  job 
changes  are  deductible. 

•  Special  benefits  for  65-year-olds:  Drugs  as  well  as  medical  expenses  now 
are  fully  deductible;  the  minimum  standard  deduction  is  $400;  and  the 
capital-gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  homes  has  been  eliminated  or  sharply  cut. 

On  the  up  side,  note  these: 

•  You  cannot  take  deductions  any  more  for  license  plates,  driver's  licenses, 
cigarettes,  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages. 

•  Unreimbursed  casualty  and  theft  losses  are  deductible  only  by  the 
amount  that  each  exceeds  $100;  sick-pay  exclusion  is  tighter. 

To  figure  your  tax  you  may  use  either:  (1)  a  short,  card  form  (1040  A) — 
but  only  if  your  income  is  $10,000  or  less,  including  no  more  than  $200  of 
dividends,  interest  and  wages  on  which  no  taxes  were  withheld  and  you  elect 
the  standard  deduction;  or  (2)  a  long  form  (1040)  for  all  others. 

★  ★  ★ 

Note  that  the  financial  pages  of  your  newspaper  lately  have  been  bearing 
down  heavily  on  several  new  stock  market  phrases.  This  is  what  they  mean: 

"900  mark":  This  is  an  index  number  (or  gauge),  computed  and  published 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  to  show  the  price  level  of  30  representative  industrial 
stocks.  In  short,  it's  a  sort  of  weather  vane.  Recently  this  gauge  crossed  the 
"900  mark,"  which  is  a  walloping  high.  By  way  of  comparison:  the  index  was 
slightly  below  200  in  1949;  it  was  400  in  1954;  600  in  1960,  and  about  850  last 
December. 

"Inter-dealer  quotation":  This  refers  to  new  "asked"  prices  now  being  pub- 
lished for  around  1,300  stocks  traded  nationally  on  the  over-the-counter 
market.  In  the  past,  the  published  "asked"  price  included  both  the  base  price 
plus  a  dealer's  markup.  Now  only  the  base  price  is  being  published,  the  same 
as  on  the  New  York  and  American  exchanges. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  second  go-around  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  starts  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  (April  21)  and  runs  through  October  23.  If  you  figure  on  going,  here 
are  some  pointers: 

•  Admission:  $2.50  for  adults  (up  50^  over  last  year);  $1  for  children 
through  12-year-olds. 

•  Hotels  and  motels:  Figure  about  $20  for  a  twin  room  with  double  beds 
at  a  good  commercial  hotel.  Motels  are  slightly  less.  If  last  year  was  any  in- 
dication, June  will  be  the  tough  month  to  get  reservations.  You  can  get  hotel 
fists  and  prices — as  well  as  help  and  advice — from  the  World's  Fair  Housing 
Bureau,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

•  Exhibits:  Just  about  all  the  major  attractions  at  the  Fair  will  have  new 
angles  this  year.  For  example,  the  Vatican  Pavilion  not  only  will  display  the 
Pieta  again,  but  also  Pope  Paul  VI's  jeweled  tiara. 

•  Daily  expenditure:  A  good  target  figure  is  $7.50  per  visit  per  adult  for 
meals  and  entertainment;  for  children,  maybe  $5.50.  That  doesn't  include 
admission  or  transportation  (parking  is  $1.50  at  the  Fair  site). 

★  ★  ★ 

Pointer  worth  remembering: 

•  Boating:  As  more  and  more  amateur  sailors  are  trading  up  to  bigger 
craft,  a  flock  of  electronic  devices  now  is  being  promoted  to  make  navigation 
safer.  Among  the  new — and  costly — gear:  depth  finders  ($120  or  thereabouts), 
rudder  angle  indicators  ($85),  direction  finders. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunivald 
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BATTLE  OF  KASSERINE  PASS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

mand  post  of  their  tank  commander  .  .  . 
the  English  started  to  build  fires  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  In  addition,  the  artillery 
observer  and  his  assistant  .  .  .  came  on 
to  the  sky  line  and  directed  fire  from 
there.  It  wasn't  15  or  20  minutes  before 
German  artillery  fire  began  to  land  in 
the  command  post.  .  .  .  One  shell  landed 
directly  in  front  of  the  artillery  observer 
and  his  assistant  and  killed  them.  .  .  .") 

But  a  stout  American  and  British  de- 
fense at  Sbiba  stall  the  Germans  there 
before  they  can  even  commit  their  in- 
fantry. This  leads  Rommel  to  decide  his 
prospects  are  better  through  Kasserine 
Pass  after  all,  and  so  he  orders  his  10th 
Panzer  Division  up  as  the  German  attack 
into  the  Pass  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
is  slowed  down  by  the  6th  Armored  In- 
fantry on  the  north  and  the  volume  and 
accuracy  of  Allied  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  on  the  south. 

Rommel  realizes  he  has  to  break 
through  Kasserine  Pass  at  all  costs  on  20 
February.  If  it  takes  him  any  longer,  the 
rate  of  the  Allied  defensive  build-up 
already  so  apparent  within  and  beyond 
the  Pass  will  rob  him  of  any  opportunity 
for  exploitation.  He  orders  a  new  attack 
to  jump  off  at  4:30  p.m. 

(Private  Moore:  "It  seems  like  every- 
thing the  enemy  uses  is  designed  to 
harass  a  man  .  .  .  the  guns  seem  to  crack 
overhead  and  it  makes  it  seem  as  if  they 
were  right  on  top  of  you.  Their  tracers 
seem  to  have  curves  on  them.  But  if  you 
wait,  and  take  it  easy,  you  can  soon  tell 
where  they  are.  .  .  I  believe  that  no 
matter  how  long  a  man  has  been  in  the 
Army,  until  he  hears  that  first  one  go 
over,  he  is  a  rookie.  .  .  .") 

The  German  10th  Panzer  Division 
cracks  into  the  Pass,  two  battalions  of 
armored  infantry  rolling  over  the  north 
flank  to  push  west  onto  the  valley  floor 
behind  the  Allied  defense.  On  the  left,  to 
the  south,  the  balance  of  the  Nazi  forces 
in  the  Pass  pound  along  the  Tebessa  road 
axis. 

Like  a  gray  pestilence  they  come,  slith- 
J  ering  over  the  rocky  outcroppings, 
darting  out  of  the  ravines,  the  tanks 
bucking  and  lurching  as  they  drive  deep 
on  the  flanks.  Artillery  lays  sheaf  after 
sheaf  of  clanging  shell-burst  on  Allied 
gun  position,  foxhole  and  outpost.  Ger- 
man infantry  in  field-gray  uniforms  and 
coal-bucket  helmets  move  in  small 
groups  behind  the  artillery,  riflemen 
flopping  to  fire,  machinegunners  ducking 
forward  to  bring  up  gun,  tripod  and  am- 
munition. Stukas  drop  out  of  the  murk 
overhead,  whining  in  low  to  strafe  and 
dive-bomb.  The  tanks  sniff  eagerly,  tur- 
rets swinging,  fixing,  then  Whang!  The 
gun  fires,  there  is  a  black  burst  forward, 


and  then  the  infantry  sweeps  on  again. 

(Sergeant  Lasley:  ".  .  .  We  were  on  a 
plateau.  It  was  dark.  We  were  firing,  on 
the  move,  at  flashes.  We  were  too  close 
to  the  artillery.  So  we  backed  away  and 
fired  on  the  move  .  .  .  at  a  range  of  300 
to  400  yards.  Finally  our  tank  was  hit 
with  an  88-millimeter  shell.  .  .  The  first 
two  bounced  off.  When  the  third  hit,  the 
tank  caught  fire  immediately.  The  shell 
landed  on  the  floor  of  the  tank.  Shrapnel 
went  into  the  hull  and  on  the  floor.  I  be- 
lieve the  ammunition  caught  fire  first, 
then  the  gasoline.  We  all  got  out  except 
one  man.  When  we  left  the  tank  it  was 
still  running  backwards  in  reverse.  We 
started  to  run  toward  our  own  lines.  .  .  .") 

ON  the  northern  side  of  the  Pass, 
Colonel  Gore's  British  tank  detach- 
ment duels  the  1st  Battalion,  8th  Panzer 
Regiment,  but  the  under-gunned  British 
Valentine  tanks  are  no  match  for  the 
German  Mark  Ill's  and  Mark  IV's.  The 
British  trade  shot  for  shot  until  every 
Valentine  is  destroyed.  The  crews  flee  the 
burning  tanks  like  caterpillars  dropping 
from  a  flaming  nest.  They  run  zig-zag, 
eyes  staring  white  in  smoke-blackened 
faces,  strings  of  German  machinegun  fire 
lashing  them  as  they  go. 

The  German  tanks  overrun  the  Amer- 
ican armored  infantry  and  elements  of 
the  26th  Regimental  Combat  Team.  The 
troop  carriers  of  the  armored  infantry 
waiting  in  their  rear  assembly  area  are 
threatened.  The  drivers  pull  out  as  many 
vehicles  as  they  can  drive  through  the 
gullies,  pelting  to  the  rear  to  leave  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  battalion  to 
drift  back  on  foot  as  best  they  can. 

On  the  south,  Italian  armored  infan- 
try exploits  the  German  breakthrough  of 
the  thin  forward  defenses  and  advances 
five  miles  along  the  Tebessa  road  without 
striking  serious  resistance. 

Kasserine  Pass  is  now  in  German 
hands. 

West  of  the  Pass,  in  the  gentler  flats 
of  the  plain  toward  the  Algerian  border 
where  Tebessa  and  Thala  lie  naked  and 
exposed,  the  Allies  shift  forces  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  movement.  British,  American 
and  French  units  assembling  south  of 
Thala  are  combined  with  forces  reeling 
back  from  the  Pass  proper.  Stragglers 
are  formed  up  into  provisional  units.  The 
British  will  defend  south  of  Thala.  The 
Americans,  primarily  Combat  Command 
B  of  the  1st  Armored  Division,  will  de- 
fend Tebessa.  Once  the  enemy  commits 
himself  beyond  the  Pass,  both  forces  will 
counterattack,  main  efforts  on  the  outer 
flanks. 

(Sergeant  Jackson:  ".  .  .  I've  picked 
up  a  lot  of  stuff  I  didn't  know  when  I 
came  over  here.  .  .  Now  we  keep  more 
of  our  tanks  in  reserve  and  on  the  flanks 
and  we  use  the  German  'cod-lock'  .  .  . 
Cod-lock  means  a  cinch.  We  pull  it  on 


them  since  they  have  caught  us  and  we 
plan  to  use  it  on  them  in  the  future  too 
.  .  .  Here  is  what  I  mean.  .  .  We  put 
some  tanks  out  for  decoy  .  .  .  then  suck 
them  through  the  Pass  by  backing  up 
through  it.  Back  of  the  pass  was  a  re- 
verse slope  that  had  tank  destroyers  on 
it  and  back  of  them  were  a  battalion  of 
tanks  who  were  going  to  attack  on  the 
flanks.  .  .  We  have  learned  the  lesson 
and  hope  to  teach  the  Germans  a  few 
of  their  own  tricks.  .  .  .") 

Rommel  feels  out  the  new  defensive 
layout  beyond  the  Pass.  About  noon  on 
21  February  he  attacks  both  forces.  On 
the  Tebessa  road,  the  Americans  under 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  M.  Robinett  are  sharper 
now.  The  past  few  days  have  been  highly 
instructive.  Their  artillery  fire  is  more 
accurate,  better  observed  and  better  con- 
trolled. Antiaircraft  fire  against  the  Stuka 
dive  bombers  accounts  for  two  planes.  A 
tank  battalion  refuses  to  be  lured  into 
the  habitual  German  tank  trap.  Elements 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  team  with 
some  of  Robinett's  tanks  to  rout  a  Ger- 
man outfit,  retake  some  American  equip- 
ment, and  scatter  an  Italian  Bersaglieri 
battalion.  The  German  attack  along  the 
Tebessa  road  is  stopped  four  miles  short 
of  its  objective. 

On  the  Thala  road  the  British  are 
sorely  pressed.  Outranged  and  lightly 
armored,  the  British  tanks  fall  back  to  a 
ridge  line  nine  miles  south  of  Thala  in 
the  face  of  the  10th  Panzer  Division  with 
30  tanks  and  assorted  armor  teamed  with 
infantry.  In  an  hour-long  tank  battle  the 
British  lose  15  tanks,  then  behind  skill- 
fully laid  smoke  screens  retire  through 
the  prepared  final  defensive  line  just 
below  Thala. 

Rommel,  spurred  by  the  press  of 
time  as  his  reconnaissance  tells  him 
of  more  Allied  reinforcements  on  the  way 
from  Algeria,  takes  personal  command 
of  the  Thala  attack.  He  digs  into  his  bag 
of  desert  fox  tricks.  In  the  thickening 
darkness  he  sends  German  tanks  led  by  a 
captured  British  tank  manned  by  Nazis 
to  follow  close  on  the  tail  of  the  British 
column  streaking  into  the  defensive  line. 
The  German  armor  reaches  the  very 
center  of  the  prepared  infantry  position, 
then  erupts  in  a  dazzle  of  gunfire. 

The  ridge  is  wild  confusion.  Burning 
vehicles,  flares,  pointblank  fire  from  both 
British  and  German  tanks,  and  the  burst- 
ing shells  of  artillery  rip  the  night.  Ger- 
man grenadiers  following  their  tanks, 
sweep  the  position  with  machinegun  fire. 
The  fight  rages  for  three  hours  before 
the  British  establish  control.  The  enemy 
withdraws,  taking  700  prisoners  with 
him.  The  Germans  are  stopped.  But 
nothing  remains  to  fight  them  if  they 
return  at  daylight. 

(Lieutenant  McCracken:  ".  .  .  The 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Germans  not  only  hate  lead  and  shrap- 
nel as  much  as  we  do  but  they  definitely 
don't  like  smoke.  .  .  Another  thing  is 
ricochet  firing.  Catch  a  tank  approaching 
and  drop  a  high  explosive  shell  60  to  80 
yards  in  front.  Give  it  time  to  travel  the 
necessary  distance  and  it  will  burst  on 
their  heads.  I  don't  like  high  bursts  and 
I  know  they  don't  either.  .  .  .") 

But  during  the  night  of  21  February 
the  Division  Artillery  of  the  American 
9th  Infantry  Division  under  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  L.  Irwin  arrives  to  reinforce  the  Thala 
position,  having  made  an  uninterrupted 
march  of  800  miles  from  western  Algeria 
in  four  days.  And  though  the  British 
need  infantry  and  need  more  tanks,  they 
fling  a  challenge  at  the  Germans  reor- 
ganizing to  their  front  in  the  form  of  a 
defiant  dawn  counterattack  the  morning 
of  22  February.  The  attack  fails.  Five 
more  tanks  are  lost  and  the  survivors 
report  70  German  tanks  grouping  for 
counterattack. 

This  time  the  Germans  pause.  They 
do  not  have  70  tanks — the  British  re- 
port is  in  error.  They  are  getting  low  on 
tank  fuel,  they  have  had  vehicle  and 
personnel  losses,  and  their  momentum 
is  flagging.  The  Germans  interpret  the 
British  attack  as  an  indication  the  Allies 
are  preparing  a  substantial  counterblow 
using  reinforcements  brought  up  during 
the  night.  Rommel  approves  the  plan  to 
wait  for  this  attack  before  continuing 
operations  and  tells  his  subordinate  com- 
mander to  pass  to  the  defensive. 

Thus  Rommel  loses  his  best  chance  to 
break  through  at  Thala,  but  his  sup- 
ply condition  and  the  oncoming  Allied 
reinforcements  convince  him  that  he  can- 
not exploit  any  further  success.  He  has 
lost  the  race  with  time.  He  decides  to 
withdraw  and  to  concentrate  on  the  Brit- 
ish build-up  near  the  Mareth  Line  to  the 
east.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
22  February,  Rommel  orders  his  troops 
to  begin  withdrawal  back  through  Kas- 
serine  Pass. 

The  Germans  conduct  an  effective 
rear-guard  action  that  discourages  ag- 
gressive Allied  pursuit  except  for 
Allied  air  attack  and  by  24  February  the 
Germans  are  in  full  retirement  toward 
their  bridgehead  and  the  Mareth  Line. 
The  battle  of  Kasserine  Pass  is  over. 

So  the  bloody  week  around  Kasserine 
Pass  belongs  in  the  record  as  an  expen- 
sive course  of  instruction  in  modern 
warfare  for  the  United  States  Army.  One 
combat  historian  gives  Allied  losses  as 
192  killed,  2,624  wounded  and  almost 
7,000  men  missing  or  taken  prisoner. 
The  official  historical  account  of  the 
operation  merely  says:  "Records  of  the 
Allies  suffer  from  the  conditions  of  the 
battle"  and  gives  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 


sion totals  only — 1,401  killed,  wounded, 
missing  and  prisoners. 

But  Kasserine  Pass  held  many  lessons. 
The  myth  of  the  Nazi  supermen  was  ex- 
ploded forever,  and  less  than  90  days 
after  Kasserine  Pass  the  Afrika  Korps 
would  be  marching  in  total  defeat  into 
the  prisoner-of-war  cages  of  the  Allies 
under  control  of  their  own  German  mili- 
tary police. 

American  equipment,  wherever  it  was 
found  wanting,  was  retooled.  The  M3 
tank  was  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sherman  M4  with  its  welded  hull, 
better  armor,  better  gun  and  360°  tra- 
versing turret  that  became  the  workhorse 
of  American  armored  forces  in  WW2. 

AMERICAN  GENERALSHIP  took  note  of 
Kasserine  too.  There  were  com- 
mand changes,  and  never  again  was 
American  armor  piecemealed  into  ac- 
tion. Communications,  control,  the  vital 
air-ground"  coordination,  the  techniques 
of  planning  and  execution,  all  these  les- 
sons contributed  to  the  later  victory  in 
Europe. 

And  it  remained  for  Rommel  himself 
to  evaluate  the  American  fighting  man 
who  recovered  from  his  first  confusion 
and  inexperience  in  Africa  to  emerge,  by 
May  1945,  as  the  first  professional-style 
soldier  the  world  had  ever  seen.  In  his 
memoirs,  Rommel  characterized  the 
American  action  at  Kasserine  Pass  when 
his  own  final  attack  was  stopped  as 
".  .  .  Very  skillful.  .  .  ." 

But  it  was  Drew  Middleton,  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Times,  who  gave  the  right  perspec- 
tive on  Kasserine  Pass.  Writing  in  the 
Times  Magazine  on  7  March  1943, 
barely  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  Mid- 
dleton said:  "It  is  sad  but  true  that  any 
Army  that  fails  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others  must  make  the  same  ones 
to  gain  the  sort  of  experience  that  wins 
battles.  .  .  American  forces  in  Tunisia 
have  been  'blooded'  just  as  all  armies 
must  be  before  they  reach  maximum 
effectiveness.  The  enemy  drove  them. 
They  stood,  then  drove  the  enemy.  As  is 
usual  in  first  major  engagements,  the 
losses  were  serious  but  the  daily  loss  de- 
clined with  startling  rapidity  as  the  sol- 
diers learned  the  grim  old  game  of  war." 

Prophetic  words  indeed  in  the  light  of 
what  came  after.  But  perhaps  the  best 
slant  on  Kasserine  Pass  and  indeed  on 
the  wars  of  any  era  came  from  an  un- 
named sergeant  who  spoke  for  all  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  Africa  in  these  lines 
opening  Mr.  Middleton's  article: 

"Listen,  brother  .  .  .  when  we  get  back 
in  there  against  them  Krauts  we're  gonna 
be  just  twice  as  good.  You  know  why? 
Because  we  know  this  thing  ain't  no 
fool's  game  now."  the  end 
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ing.  Babe  Ruth  in  baseball,  Bobby  Jones 
in  golf.  Bill  Tilden  in  tennis.  Red  Grange 
and  Knute  Rockne  in  football,  Paavo 
Nurmi  in  track,  Johnny  Weismuller  in 
swimming.  Tommy  Hitchcock  in  polo 
and  even  Man  o'  War  on  the  turf. 

Don't  raise  a  puzzled  eyebrow  at  men- 
tion of  Hitchcock.  He  performed  at  a 
time  when  polo's  international  matches 
drew  turnaway  crowds  of  40,000.  The 
list  even  could  be  extended  to  include 
Willie  Hoppe  in  billiards,  Barney  Old- 
field  in  auto  racing,  and  the  invincible 
Original  Celtics  in  the  still  infant  sport  of 
basketball. 

They  had  mighty  supporting  casts,  too. 
They  were  the  ones  who  triggered  the 
sports  boom  that  still  endures  even 
though  watered  by  television.  There  was 
no  television  in  the  Golden  Age.  There 
barely  was  radio. 

Boxing  then  was  a  perpetual  motion 
machine  that  supplied  its  own  power. 
That  power  was  enormous.  By  the  stand- 
ards of  today  it  is  totally  beyond  belief  in 
the  amount  of  interest  it  engendered.  Let 
me  pinpoint  it  for  you  by  using  as  an 
example  my  own  newspaper,  The  New 
York  Times. 

A  heavyweight  championship  fight  be- 
tween Cassius  Clay  and  Sonny  Liston 
will  rate  a  column  on  the  front  page  with 
a  one-page  spread  on  the  inside  in  the 
sports  section. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  Times  han- 
dled the  first  Tunney-Dempsey 
fight?  Please  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  a 
period  when  newspapers  rarely  deemed 
any  sports  story  worthy  of  being  placed 
on  the  front  page.  The  then  ultra-con- 
servative Times  used  one-column  head- 
lines almost  exclusively  for  front-page 
stories.  Splash  headlines  were  reserved 
for  presidential  elections,  declarations  of 
war,  armistice  announcements  and  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  day  after  the  Tunney-Dempsey 
hostilities  in  Philadelphia — and  the  Chi- 
cago fight  a  year  later  commanded  the 
same  approximate  attention — the  Times 
ran  an  eight-column  prize  fight  headline 
across  the  top  of  page  1,  three  banks  or 
lines  deep. 

There  were  six  columns  of  fight  stories 
on  the  front  page  alone.  The  entire  sec- 
ond page  was  devoted  to  the  fight.  So 
were  pages  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  9 — or  seven 
and  three-quarters  of  the  first  nine  pages 
on  one  news  story,  a  prize  fight. 

It  seems  inconceivable  today  that  in- 
terest in  a  fisticuffing  exchange  should 
command  such  overwhelming  attention 
unless  this  was  a  symptom  of  what  West- 
brook  Pegler  cynically  described  as  "The 
Era  of  Wonderful  Nonsense." 

Not  in  the  entire  history  of  boxing  was 


there  as  much  interest  as  there  was  in  the 
bouts  between  these  two  men.  What 
makes  it  so  extraordinary  in  retrospect 
is  that  few  accorded  Gentleman  Gene 
much  of  a  chance  against  the  dreaded 
Manassa  Mauler  in  their  first  fight. 
Dempsey  was  the  11-5  favorite. 

The  Mauler  had  long  been  the  pet  of 
the  fight  mob.  He  had  come  out  of  Colo- 
rado with  dynamite  in  either  fist.  When 
he  dethroned  Jess  Willard  for  the  cham- 
pionship in  1919,  he  shattered  the  cheek- 
bone of  the  250-pound  giant  into  1 3 
pieces.  He  was  the  restless,  raging  tiger 
who  knocked  down  Luis  Angel  Firpo, 
the  Wild  Bull  of  the  Pampas,  ten  times 
in  a  frightening  exhibition  of  hitting 
power. 

If  the  fight  mob  loved  Dempsey,  it 
viewed  Tunney  with  grave  suspicion. 

"Alius  he's  readin'  books,"  they  said. 
"He  ain't  no  fighter.  There's  sumethin' 
wrong  with  the  guy." 

If  Dempsey  was  one  of  the  boys, 
Tunney  was  aloof  and  much  too  aristo- 
cratic for  their  tastes.  He  even  enjoyed 
reading  Shakespeare  and  once  lectured 
on  the  bard  at  Yale,  enough  to  condemn 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  illiterates  who 
infested  the  sport. 

They  grudgingly  admitted  that  he  was 
a  superb  boxer,  perhaps  the  best  crafts- 
man since  Gentleman  Jim  Corbett.  They 
gave  him  credit  for  courage  because  they 
had  seen  him  get  slashed  to  ribbons  in 
15  brutal  rounds  against  Harry  Greb. 
And  there  wasn't  a  tougher  or  more 
unscrupulous  fighter  than  the  Pittsburgh 
Windmill.  Greb  broke  Tunney's  nose 
with  his  first  punch.  He  opened  gashes 
over  both  eyes.  It  was  as  if  Gene  had 
walked  into  an  airplane  propeller.  He 
even  had  swallowed  his  own  blood.  He 
spoke  only  one  sentence  when  he  reached 
his  dressing  room. 

"Get  me  a  return  match  with  Greb," 
he  mumbled  through  torn  and  tattered 
lips.  He  was  to  beat  Greb  twice  after- 
wards. 

If  the  fight  mob  preferred  Dempsey, 
the  fight  fans  preferred  Tunney.  They 
had  soured  on  Jack,  mainly  because  the 
ill-advised  Mauler  not  only  had  worked 
in  a  shipyard  during  WW1  but  had  had 
his  picture  taken  while  wearing  patent- 
leather  shoes. 

In  contrast,  Tunney  wore  the  label  of 
the  Fighting  Marines  and  had  won  the 
light-heavyweight  championship  of  the 
WW1  armed  forces  overseas.  He  was 
handsome  and  had  all  the  attributes  of 
the  Ail-American  boy.  For  this  fight  he 
was  St.  George  coming  out  to  meet  the 
dragon. 

Gene  won  the  Philadelphia  fight  with 
the  first  punch  he  really  landed.  It  was 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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a  right  cross  that  jarred  Dempsey  to  his 
heels.  An  inch  lower  and  Jack  would 
have  been  knocked  out.  But  it  slowed 
down  the  Mauler's  alreadv  slowed  re- 
flexes and  then  Gene  methodically  cut 
him  to  pieces.  By  the  tenth  and  last  round 
Jack  was  helpless.  If  the  fight  had  been 
scheduled  for  the  normal  15-round  dis- 
tance. Dempsey  would  have  been  a  gone 
goose  in  the  1 1th. 

Tunney  had  won  the  decision.  Demp- 
sey congratulated  his  conqueror  and 
headed  back  toward  his  corner.  Many 
years  later  he  described  his  own  reac- 
tions to  the  reactions  of  the  crowd. 

"A  wonderful  thing  happened  as  I 
returned  to  my  corner."  he  said.  "I  was 
cheered  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
People  were  applauding  me  and  calling 
out  my  name  in  a  way  I  never  had  heard 
before." 

This  was  the  biggest  debt  Dempsey 
was  to  owe  Tunney.  The  defeat  returned 
to  Jack  his  lost  popularity,  a  popularity 
that  never  was  to  wane  again.  Even  today 
the  old  Mauler  has  to  be  put  down  as  the 
most  popular  fighter  the  ring  ever  pro- 
duced. 

So  shocking  and  unexpected  was  the 
upset  of  the  supposedly  invincible 
Mauler  that  the  demand  for  a  return 
match  was  loud  and  insistent.  Listening 
to  it  was  Tex  Rickard,  the  cold-eyed 
gambler  from  the  Klondike  who  domi- 
nated the  promotional  field.  But  Tex 
played  it  cagey. 

Since  he  already  had  promoted  the 
only  three  fights  to  draw  more  than  a 
million  dollars  at  the  gate,  Tex  could  see 
an  extra  one  in  the  offing.  A  fast-rising 
challenger  was  Jack  Sharkey  of  Boston. 
He  was  big  and  strong.  He  could  hit.  He 
could  box  superbly.  The  lone  flaw  in  his 
armament  was  an  unstable  temperament. 

The  shrewd  Rickard  booked  Dempsey 
and  Sharkey  for  a  fight  at  Yankee 
Stadium  in  July  1 927,  the  winner  to  meet 
Tunney  at  Soldier  Field  in  Chicago  in 
September.  Everything  worked  out  ac- 
cording to  plan.  The  two  Jacks  drew 
another  million-dollar  gate.  Sharkey  had 
Dempsey  on  the  verge  of  being  knocked 
out.  But  the  old  Mauler,  never  too  par- 
ticular about  the  niceties,  landed  a  low 
punch  during  a  tigerish  assault  in  the 
seventh.  The  unstable  Bostonian  turned 
his  head  to  protest  to  the  referee  and 
Dempsey  found  the  wide-open  target  of 
an  exposed  chin  irresistible.  He  knocked 
Sharkey  cold. 

No  contrived  ballyhoo  could  match 
this  actuality  for  whetting  interest  in  the 
Tunney-Dempsey  return.  If  the  ex- 
champion  could  snatch  victory  from  de- 
feat with  one  punch  against  Sharkey,  he 
had  a  glorious  chance  of  doing  the  same 
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against  Tunney.  He  was  to  come  awfully 
close  to  doing  it.  too. 

Being  a  man  who  believed  in  careful, 
thorough  preparation,  Gene  didn't  wait 
for  the  outcome  of  the  Dempsey-Sharkey 
bout.  He  opened  a  preliminary  training 
camp  at  Speculator,  N.Y.,  in  June,  and 
that's  where  I  met  him  for  the  first  time. 

Although  I  was  the  youngest  and  new- 
est member  of  the  sports  department  of 
The  New  York  Times,  I  was  given  the 
assignment  of  covering  the  Tunney  camp 
by  Col.  Bernard  St.  D.  Thomson,  then 
the  sports  editor.  I  reached  Speculator 
in  fear  and  trembling,  totally  awed  by 


"Be  sure  you  get  the  double  stamps 
with  the  coupons  for  the  hamburger, 
toothpaste  and  potatoes,  one  hun- 
dred extra  stamps  with  the  lettuce, 
double  stamps  because  it's  Wednes- 
day, triple  stamps  for  a  purchase 
over  ten  dollars,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred extra  Manager's  Bonus  Day 
stamps." 
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the  magnitude  of  mv  first  big  assignment. 

To  the  rescue  leaped  Gene.  He  prac- 
tically adopted  me  on  the  spot.  He  was 
kind,  gracious  and  helpful.  He  had  me 
visit  him  at  his  cottage  and  it  was  there 
he  filled  me  in  with  all  the  extra  informa- 
tion I  needed  for  my  daily  stories. 

Being  Tunney's  pet,  I  was  permitted 
to  accompany  him  on  his  road  work. 
Because  I  was  younger  than  he  and  still 
thought  I  was  an  athlete,  it  was  no  strain. 
The  first  time  we  hit  the  trail  together 
a  strange  thing  happened,  something  I 
never  could  forget.  He  always  ran  back- 
wards for  fixed  periods.  I  asked  him 
about  it. 

"In  boxing,"  he  said  in  his  pedantic 
style,  "a  man  is  always  moving  in  and 
out.  frequently  retreating.  This  exercise 
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gives  muscular  skill  and  helps  him  avoid 
becoming  leg-weary.  I've  made  this  a 
practice  before  all  my  fights.  Some  day 
it  may  pay  off." 

In  the  seventh  round  against  Dempsey 
in  Chicago  it  paid  off — big. 

I  was  with  Gene  for  about  a  month 
at  Speculator  and  I  returned  to  New 
York  when  he  shifted  camp  to  Chicago. 
That's  when  the  ballyhoo  machines,  still 
self-propelled,  whipped  up  anticipation 
into  an  excited  froth.  The  sports  pages 
were  filled  with  fight  news,  and  interest 
was  so  heated  that  there  were  few  other 
topics  of  conversation  even  among  those 
who  ordinarily  gave  short  shrift  to  fisti- 
cuffing. 

A FORTNIGHT  BEFORE  the  fight  Was 
to  be  held,  I  was  sent  to  Chicago 
to  help  out  the  squad  of  fight  experts  the 
Times  already  had  on  the  grounds.  Just 
before  I  left  I  received  specific  instruc- 
tions from  my  boss,  Colonel  Thomson. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I'm  entrust- 
ing a  veryMmportant  assignment  to  you 
during  the  fight.  You  are  to  do  the  blow- 
by-blow  description.  The  mechanics  of  it 
are  familiar  to  you  because  you've  done 
it  on  lesser  fights.  Just  treat  this  one  the 
same  even  though  it's  for  the  heavy- 
weight championship.  Dictate  your 
account  to  the  telegraph  operator  un- 
emotionally and  clearly.  Above  all,  don't 
panic." 

"Don't  worry,  sir."  I  said,  "nothing 
could  make  me  panic."  Oh,  no? 

I've  been  to  Chicago  hundreds  of 
times  in  the  past  40  years.  Never  was  it 
to  have  the  same  hysterical  atmosphere 
which  was  present  on  this  occasion.  The 
stampede  on  the  box  offices  was  constant. 
Chewing  contentedly  on  a  cigar  and  tak- 
ing it  all  in  with  his  cold  eyes  was  Tex 
Rickard.  Over  and  over  again  he  kept 
repeating  his  pet  phrase,  "I  never  seed 
nuthin'  like  it." 

Soldier  Field  on  the  Chicago  lake  front 
is  a  huge  arena.  It  was  expanded  for  the 
fight  by  the  addition  of  wooden  bleachers 
which  stretched  from  the  open  end  of 
the  horseshoe  as  far  back  as  the  Field 
Museum. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fight  I  wan- 
dered out  to  Soldier  Field  and  was  curi- 
ous enough  to  climb  into  the  bleachers. 
I  sat  down  in  the  last  row.  The  ring 
looked  about  as  big  as  a  handkerchief — 
a  lady's  handkerchief  at  that.  What  could 
those  spectators  actually  see?  Virtually 
nothing.  The  figures  of  the  fighters  would 
be  microscopic  in  size.  AH  a  bleacherite 
could  take  home  with  him  was  the  privi- 
lege of  saying,  "I  was  there."  Only  a 
fraction  of  the  104.943  spectators  had 
any  sort  of  view  of  the  proceedings.  Yet 
they  paid  in  the  sum  of  $2,658,660 — 
top  ringside  price  was  $40 — and  that 
record  for  a  live  boxing  gate  still  has  not 
been  matched. 


As  for  me.  I  had  no  concern  over  see- 
ing what  went  on.  I  was  in  Row  A  of  the 
working  press  section  with  my  chin  on 
the  ring  canvas.  Furthermore,  I  was 
luckily  situated  so  that  I  was  facing 
Tunney  when  he  went  down.  Thus  did 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  drama  unfold 
before  my  eyes. 

As  part  of  the  pre-fight  psychological 
warfare,  a  peculiar  demand  was  made 
to  the  Illinois  boxing  commission  by 
Dempsey's  manager,  Leo  P.  Flynn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  whimsical  columnist,  W. 
O.  McGeehan,  the  "P"  in  the  wily 
Flynn's  name  stood  for  "phelonious."  He 
could  not  have  been  thinking  of  felony, 
though,  when  he  insisted  that  no  count 
could  be  started  after  a  knockdown  until 
the  man  doing  the  knocking  down  had 
gone  to  a  neutral  corner. 

Application  of  such  a  rule  could  only 
hurt  Dempsey,  who  was  part  tiger,  part 
wildcat  and  all  killer.  It  was  the  Mauler 
who  had  stood  over  the  fallen  Firpo  and 
hammered  back  to  the  deck  the  defense- 
less Wild  Bull  almost  before  Firpo  had 
pushed  himself  clear  of  the  canvas.  Jack 
had  done  it  in  other  fights,  too.  At  any 
rate,  the  rule  was  written  into  the  books 
that  no  count  could  begin  after  a  knock- 
down until  the  other  fighter  had  gone  to 
the  farthest  neutral  corner. 

There  was  little  of  the  spectacular 
in  the  early  rounds  of  the  bout. 
Dempsey,  showing  much  more  respect 
for  Tunney  than  he  had  in  their  first 
meeting,  stalked  his  foe  in  constant 
search  for  the  opportunity  to  land  his 
Sunday  punch  and  regain  his  title  in  one 
fell  swoop.  Gene  worked  calmly  and 
coolly  like  the  consummate  boxer  he  was. 
His  jabs  were  unsettling  and  both  his 
hooks  and  crosses  slashed  rather  than 
killed. 

In  the  fourth.  Gene  connected  with  a 
thumping  right  that  jarred  Jack  badly  but 
could  not  upend  him.  By  the  fifth  Demp- 
sey showed  cuts  over  his  eyes.  Tunney 
had  started  to  chop  him  methodically  to 
pieces  just  as  he  had  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  defending  champion  was  far  ahead 
on  points  when  the  dramatic  seventh 
round  arrived. 

It  happened  within  the  first  50  sec- 
onds. Tunney  smote  Jack  a  hard  right 
and  was  staggered  back  to  the  ropes  by 
a  right  to  the  chin.  In  flashed  that  terri- 
fying left  hook,  smack  on  the  button. 
Gene  shuddered  and  slowly  crumpled  to 
his  haunches,  sliding  down  the  ropes  as 
Dempsey  rained  a  savage  series  of 
punches  on  the  unprotected  jaw.  Jack 
stood  almost  astride  his  prostrate  foe  like 
a  ravening  beast  who  has  just  tasted 
blood. 

Referee  Dave  Barry  grabbed  Demp- 
sey's arm  to  direct  him  to  the  neutral 
corner.  Jack  shook  him  off.  His  every 


instinct  screamed  for  attack  and  it  took 
seconds  for  his  mind  to  comprehend  that 
the  count  was  being  delayed  until  he 
obeyed.  He  went  to  the  neutral  corner. 
Not  until  then  did  Barry  start  his  count. 

As  for  me,  the  guy  who  was  not  sup- 
posed to  panic,  I  jumped  to  my  feet  the 
instant  my  idol  left  his,  my  blow-by-blow 
assignment  forgotten.  For  many  years 
there  was  a  picture  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  lobby  of  that  knockdown. 
I  was  the  guy  standing  across  the  ring, 
mouth  wide  open  and  a  look  of  horror 
on  his  face. 

When  Tunney  hit  the  deck,  he  was 
out.  His  eyes  were  glazed  and  he 
was  definitely  on  Queer  Street.  But  by 
the  time  the  count  belatedly  got  to  "two," 
life  had  returned  to  them.  He  reached 
out  his  left  hand  to  the  ring  rope  to  pull 
himself  up  and  had  his  right  on  the  floor 
to  push  his  way  clear.  Then  the  dis- 
ciplined Gene  resolutely  spurned  the  im- 
pulse to  arise.  He  would  take  the  full 
count  of  nine.  And  he  did. 

How  long  was  he  down?  No  one  ever 
will  know  for  certain.  Some  say  it  was  14 
seconds,  some  say  it  was  17.  This  eye- 
witness is  convinced  that  he  could  have 
made  it  by  a  regular  count  of  nine  al- 
though there  is  a  strong  doubt  here  that 
he  would  have  been  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties. 

Yet  that  very  fact  made  the  historic 
'"Battle  of  the  Long  Count"  so  contro- 
versial and  therefore  so  famous.  Many 
years  later  I  asked  Gene  to  describe  the 
episode  to  me  from  his  subjective  point 
of  view.  He  sounded  slightly  like  an  un- 
frocked professor  telling  his  story  in  a 
stream-of-consciousness  recital. 

"I  hit  Jack  a  straight  right,"  he  said, 
"and  he  countered  with  a  good,  smart 
right  on  the  side  of  the  head.  I  upbraided 
myself. 

"  'What  a  sucker  you  are  to  be  hit  with 
a  right  cross,'  I  said  to  myself.  Then  I 
received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  right  jaw. 
'What  is  this?'  I  asked,  dumbfounded. 
Then  came  an  overhand  right  into  the 
ropes  and  that's  the  last  I  remember 
clearly,  although  I  counted  seven  blows 
when  I  studied  movies  afterwards. 

"The  next  thing  I  remember  is  telling 
myself  that  the  distance  between  my 
eyes  and  the  canvas  was  distressingly 
short.  'You  must  be  down,'  I  said  to 
myself.  I  had  begun  cerebrating.  In  order 
to  notice  how  comfortable  it  was  on  the 
canvas  I  had  to  be  cerebrating.  Then  I 
thought  that  I  could  get  up  but  I  began 
wondering  if  my  legs  could  hold  me  up 
once  I  got  there.  At  the  count  of  nine  I 
arose.  My  legs  held  me  up." 

They  did  more  than  hold  him  up.  If 
Gene  had  responded  to  his  instincts  and 
fallen  into  a  clinch,  the  tigerish  Dempsey 
would  have  clawed  him  apart.  Instead  he 
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flicked  out  a  jab  to  hold  Jack  off  and 
began  to  back-pedal  just  as  he  had  re- 
hearsed the  procedure  on  the  wooded 
paths  at  Speculator. 

The  fight  mob,  Dempsey  worshippers 
all,  said  derisively  that  Tunney — except 
that  they  pronounced  the  name  "Tooney" 
— had  been  guilty  of  the  craven  act  of 
"climbing  on  his  bicycle."  In  their  dis- 
appointment, they  refused  to  recognize 
superior  strategy  when  they  saw  it. 

This  was  truly  an  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition. Tunney,  moving  backward,  was 
able  to  go  faster  than  the  weary  Dempsey 
could  go  forward.  Gene  merely  flicked 
and  ran  as  he  stalled  to  let  his  head  clear 
and  the  strength  surge  back  into  his  body. 
It  was  a  vain  pursuit  by  the  tired  Mauler. 
He  was  losing  all  the  advantages  of  the 
knockdown  and  he  knew  it.  Finally  he 
dropped  both  arms  to  his  side  and  beck- 
oned with  one  fist. 

"Aw,  come  on  and  fight,"  said  Demp- 
sey in  mid-ring,  much  like  a  street  urchin 
in  a  street  brawl. 

Tunney  obliged.  He  stepped  in  swiftly 
with  a  right  cross  that  almost  jarred  the 
Mauler's  head  loose  from  its  moorings. 
Gene  had  regained  full  control  of  his 
destiny.  He  was  not  endangered  again. 
In  the  eighth  he  caught  Dempsey  off 
balance  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  he 
just  methodically  slashed  him  to  shreds 
for  a  clear-cut  decision.  By  the  tenth  and 
last  round  Dempsey  could  not  have  sur- 
vived another  minute. 

The  Tunney  supremacy  was  clear — 
or  was  it?  Controversy  swirled  for  years 
afterwards.  It  brought  to  Jack  a  flood  of 
sympathy  and  gained  him  an  even  more 
enduring  popularity.  He  was  the  guy — 
or  so  claimed  his  adoring  public — who 
had  been  beaten  by  a  fluke. 

"The  Long  Count  was  the  luckiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  he  often 
has  said  since.  "It  made  a  hero  out  of  a 
fellow  who  took  two  bad  beatings." 

If  Dempsey  profited  by  the  intangi- 
bles of  the  famed  "Battle  of  the  Long 
Count,"  Tunney  profited  by  the  tangibles. 
For  30  minutes  of  work,  he  was  paid  the 
princely  sum  of  $990,445.  The  income 
tax  bite  was  insignificant  in  those  days 
and  Gene  was  to  collect  another  half 
million  from  his  final  bout  a  year  later 
with  Tom  Heeney.  Then  he  retired  un- 
defeated— and  also  a  millionaire. 

The  "Battle  of  the  Long  Count"  gave 
the  two  champions  the  tie  that  binds  and 
each  is  appreciative  of  the  effect  it  had 
on  his  future.  That's  why  they  hold  each 
other  in  such  intense  admiration  today. 

"Jack  Dempsey  is  the  greatest  fighter 
who  ever  lived,"  says  Gene,  with  almost 
a  Messianic  fervor. 

The  old  Mauler  doesn't  have  to  return 
the  compliment.  Inference  does  it  for 
him.  If  Dempsey  is  the  greatest,  Tunney 
still  is  the  man  who  beat  him.    the  end 
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ances  swinging  a  pickaxe  for  all  to  see. 

Had  I  written  this  article  at  the  end 
of  1963.  it  would  have  had  the  title: 
"Nyerere  May  Make  It."  There  was 
silent  resistance — particularly  shock  at 
the  people  being  told  by  their  leader  that 
they  must  work  to  succeed,  while  neigh- 
boring African  leaders  were  promising 
the  moon  for  nothing.  But  with  Nyerere 
setting  the  example  there  were  signs  of 
success  on  every  hand.  Huge  gangs  fol- 
lowed his  lead  and  swung  tools  to  dig  out 
roads.  New  industry  and  with  it  new 
jobs  came  into  being. 

"We  know  we  need  help,  but  we  do 
not  mean  charity,"  Nyerere  had  said. 
"We  intend  to  help  ourselves  and  build 
Tanganyika  by  our  own  efforts.  '  His 
sensible  Minister  for  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  Honorable  C.  G.  Kahama, 
invited  outside  capital,  and  Nyerere  cau- 
tioned against  acts  that  would  discourage 
foreign  investment,  such  as  unwarranted 
seizure  of  existing  investments,  or  limit- 
ing the  profit  on  investment  to  the  point 
where  nobody  would  risk  putting  outside 
money  into  Tanganyika's  development. 
Even  if  a  foreign  investor  makes  10% 
or  20%.  we  too  will  gain,  he  said. 

Kahama  reported  the  beginning  of  a 
$15  million  oil  refinery,  a  $4  million 
cement  factory  to  help  home  building, 
a  shirt  factory,  textile  works,  chemical 
plants,  etc. 

Tanganyika  grows  the  pyrethrum 
flower,  whose  extract  is  a  familiar  in- 
secticide. Under  Nyererc's  policies, 
capital  was  attracted  that  built  the  Tan- 
ganyika Extract  Co.,  to  process  the 
pyrethrum  extract  at  home  instead  of 
snipping  the  raw  material  abroad. 

The  Honorable  S.  N.  Eliufoo,  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  welcomed  UNESCO 
help  and  succeeded  in  establishing  classes 
for  adults,  training  for  teachers  and 
many  practical  systems  for  overcoming 
illiteracy  and  ignorance. 

In  1963,  the  United  States  lent  Tan- 
ganyika $800,000  for  40  years  at  no 
interest  for  the  development  of  a  uni- 
versity. That  brought  such  U.S.  loans 
for  Tanganyika's  development  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $6  million  by  then,  before 
Tanganyika  was  two  years  old. 

The  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  prison  staff 
college  to  introduce  humanitarian  re- 
habilitation for  prisoners,  and  boasted 
the  smallest  police  force  in  the  world 
because  "Our  people  are  a  peaceful 
people." 

Nyerere  warned  over  and  over  again 
against  "white  hating"  excesses.  In  dedi- 
cating the  University  of  East  Africa  on 
June  28,  1963,  he  said:  "Let  us  recog- 
nize that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  in- 
dulge in  racialism  in  East  Africa  ...  to 
take  some  minority  group  of  our  citizens 
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who  are  distinguishable  by  their  color 
.  .  .  and  blame  them  for  all  the  evils 
which  oppress  us.  .  .  ." 

Searching  for  a  scapegoat  would  tend 
only  to  excuse  Tanganyikans  from  the 
work  at  hand.  ".  .  .  it  is  certainly  much 
easier  to  do  this  than  to  tackle  the  hard 
work  of  reconstructing  our  society  on 
the  basis  of  human  equality.  .  .  ."  he 
said,  on  the  same  occasion. 

Of  course,  as  the  leader  of  a  black 
nation,  Nyerere  did  not  and  could  not 
intend  that  the  whites  would  have  all  of 
Tanganyika's  good  jobs  forever.  But 
again  his  approach  was  peaceful  and 
reasonable.  At  a  time  when  all  black 
Africa  was  screaming  for  the  scalps  of 
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all  white  men,  Nyerere  was  saying  that 
Africanization  of  Tanganyika  should  be 
done  with  all  the  residents  of  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  color.  Whites.  Arabs 
and  blacks  were  welcome  to  cooperate 
for  his  vision  of  a  better  society.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  English  Head  of  Game 
Conservation  was  not  happy  that  he  was 
being  returned  to  England  while  his 
place  was  taken  by  a  less  experienced 
black.  In  the  Departments  of  Works, 
Police  and  Agriculture,  and  other  parts 
of  the  government,  the  whites  were  being 
eased  out  to  make  room  for  the  blacks. 
But  all  without  violence,  recriminations 
or  undue  haste. 

In  front  of  my  Palm  Beach  Hotel  in 
Dar  es  Salaam,  I  watched  a  British  ser- 
geant instructing  a  dozen  newly  ap- 
pointed black  constables  in  the  tricks 
of  directing  traffic.  In  the  brand  new 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Dar  es 
Salaam  I  admiringly  watched  newly 
graduated  black  teachers  learning  from 
experienced  whites.  Everywhere  was 
harmony.  Even  the  word  "gradualism," 
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which  is  a  bad  word  to  the  new  nations, 
was  freely  used  by  Nyerere.  "Gradual- 
ism" admits  that  progress  takes  time  and 
work. 

In  1963,  Tanganyika  was  a  nation 
that  made  sense,  gave  great  promise,  and 
might  have  "made  it."  There  were  some 
dangers,  and  I  noted  two  of  them  in 
longhand  notes  while  I  was  in  Dar  es 
Salaam : 

(  1 )  "Can  Nyerere  control  his  own 
hotheads?" 

(2)  "There  is  an  old  Swahili  proverb 
which  says:  'When  the  pipes  are  played 
on  Zanzibar,  there  is  dancing  at  the 
lakes.'  " 

Zanzibar  is  an  island,  an  old  sultanate. 
25  miles  off  the  coast  of  Tanganyika. 
"The  lakes"  means  the  mainland  of  Tan- 
ganyika, which  has  20,000  miles  of  in- 
land water.  While  Nyerere  was  pledged 
to  form,  eventually,  an  East  African 
Federation  union  with  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  there  was  never  any  mention 
of  Zanzibar  in  the  union  in  1963. 

Zanzibar  was  as  peaceful  then  as  Tan- 
ganyika. Not  until  the  very  end  of  the 
year — in  December  1963 — did  Zanzibar 
and  nearby  Kenya  also  come  into  full 
independence.  On  December  11,  The 
New  York  Times  said,  in  an  editorial: 
".  .  .  the  free  world  welcomes  the  in- 
dependence of  Kenya  and  Zanzibar. 
Both  have  had  a  stormy  past.  Now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  mend  swiftly  any  re- 
maining old  wounds;  to  turn  the  great 
energies  that  have  heretofore  focused  in 
independence  toward  goals  of  peaceful 
development  and  national  growth." 

Would  the  "pipes"  play  on  Zanzibar 
now  that  it  was  free,  and  would  Tangan- 
yika dance  to  its  tune?  Or  would  Zanzi- 
bar "focus  its  energies  toward  goals  of 
peaceful  development  and  national 
growth"  as  Nyerere  had  been  doing  on 
the  mainland? 

Alas!  On  Zanzibar,  Russian,  Chinese 
and  Cuban  trained  Africans  were 
preparing  a  witches'  brew  for  Nyerere. 
They  were  ready  to  go  even  as  the  Times 
wrote  its  editorial,  waiting  only  for  the 
British  to  withdraw.  Nor  was  Nyerere  un- 
aware of  them.  He  had  already  directed 
his  chief  weapon — words — against  them. 

Two  years  earlier,  Nyerere  had  de- 
scribed "The  Second  Scramble  for 
Africa."  Foreign  nations,  in  a  struggle 
for  power  and  prestige,  would  seek  to 
arm  Africans  against  one  another.  The 
western  colonial  nations  had  done  just 
that  in  the  colonial  era,  he  said,  and  now 
the  communist  countries  were  doing  it. 

"I  believe,"  he  warned  a  youth  semi- 
nar in  Dar  es  Salaam  in  1961,  "that  the 
Socialist  countries  themselves  .  .  .  are 
now  committing  the  same  crime  as  the 
Capitalists  committed  before."  Let  us 
not  be  "such  idiots"  as  to  take  up  arms 
against  one  another  at  the  bidding  of 


these  foreigners,  he  urged  his  audience. 

But  in  January  1964,  at  the  behest  of 
communist-trained  Africans  on  Zanzi- 
bar, part  of  Julius  Nyerere's  own  army 
took  up  arms  against  him  in  Dar  es 
Salaam! 

What  happened?  Thirteen  days  after 
Zanzibar  had  achieved  independence, 
the  island  erupted  in  a  blood  bath  of 
murdered  Arabs  and  whites. 

John  Okello,  a  native  African  trained 
in  Cuba  to  be  a  communist  fanatic,  led 
a  bow-and-arrow  mob  which  seized  the 
guns  of  the  Zanzibar  police,  and  was 
backed  by  the  guns  of  the  Red  Chinese- 
oriented  UMMA  party  on  Zanzibar. 
Okello,  a  hotheaded  child  of  violence, 
was  followed  by  the  UMMA  party  out- 
law "Babu"  Abdul  Rahman  Mohammed, 
who  was  trained  in  Peking.  The  revolu- 
tionary power  grabbers  of  Zanzibar  in- 
cluded the  bull-necked  labor  agitator 
Karume,  who  is  Moscow-oriented,  and 
the  U.S. -hating  Kassim  Hanga,  who  was 
educated  in  Moscow  where  he  married 
a  Russian  woman. 

Within  hours,  Zanzibar  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  communist  leader- 
ship. 

Then,  Okello,  the  self-styled  marshal, 
rushed  across  the  water  to  Dar  es 
Salaam.  An  uprising  of  the  Tanganyika 
military  and  police  force  quickly  ensued. 
The  uprising  could  be  against  nobody 
but  Julius  Nyerere.  While  soldier-led 
mobs  rioted  in  the  streets,  Nyerere  hid 
for  three  days.  All  his  moderate  dreams 
and  those  of  the  rational  people  of  Tan- 
ganyika would  have  gone  up  in  flames 
then  and  there  had  it  not  been  for  his 
calling  back  the  British  to  rescue  him 
and  his  elected  government. 

The  scene  that  followed  the  return 
of  the  British  would  have  fitted  a  mu- 
sical comedy  except  for  the  blood  in  the 
streets.  The  British  brigadier  general, 
Patrick  Sholto  Douglass,  who  had  been 
guiding  the  Tanganyika  garrison  of  Dar 
es  Salaam,  had  fled  without  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  When  he  returned  with 
just  60  British  Royal  Marine  comman- 
dos, he  ordered  the  mutineers  to  sur- 
render. They  hesitated.  Douglass  ordered 
one  bazooka  shot  into  the  barracks, 
which  killed  three.  The  rebellious  sol- 
diers surrendered  and  were  disarmed. 
Then,  in  traditional  Kipling  character, 
General  Douglass  demanded  back  his 
hat,  which  one  of  the  rebels  was  wearing. 

Nyerere  then  reassumed  command 
and  disbanded  the  mutineers.  But  he 
was  now  trapped.  He  hastened  to  Abys- 
sinia to  explain  to  other  African  leaders 
that  he  was  forced  to  use  British  arms 
just  this  once.  When  he  returned  home 
he  was  still  nominally  the  president  of 
Tanganyika,  but  he  was  in  fact  already 
a  puppet  who  could  no  longer  rule  ac- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO 
SAVE  MONEY, 
PLUG  IN 

MY  ZOYSIA  GRASS 

By  Mike  Senkiw,  Agronomist,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries 
READ  HOW  I  CAN  OFFER  YOU  BEAUTIFUL,  PERENNIAL  GRASS 


When  I  add  up  all  the  ways  I  used 
to  put  work  and  money  into  my  lawn, 
it's  almost  shocking.  Reseeding,  fer- 
tilizing and  weed-killing  would  rob 
me  of  time  and  money  every  Spring. 
In  the  Summer,  just  keeping  my 
lawn  green  through  hot,  dry  spells 
was  another  struggle.  It  was  sprink- 
ler off,  sprinkler  on  .  .  .  mowing  and 
weeding  without  end. 

Yet  all  this  work  often  brings  only 
disappointment  to  garden  lovers,  as 
shown  by  the  experiences  of  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Cheever,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  who 
writes  me: 

"To  let  you  know  how  pleased  we 
are  with  our  Amazoy  Zoysia  lawn. 
We  had  a  lawn  that  was  a  disgrace. 
My  husband  used  weed  killer  for 
every  known  weed  —  but  next  season 
new  weeds  sprang  up.  We  dug  the 
lawn  up  twice  and  re-seeded  before 
we  learned  about  Amazoy.  It  does 
everything  you  say." 

That's  only  one  of  many  thousands 
of  happy  Zoysia  lawn  owners  coast 
to  coast.  Such  results,  like  my  own, 
show  that  you,  too,  can  be  proud  of 
a  beautiful  Amazoy  lawn  that  cuts 
your  work  and  saves  you  money. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  grows  so  thick  and 
luxurious  it  chokes  out  crabgrass  and  weeds 
all  summer  long  —  year  after  year.  Never 
spend  a  cent  on  crabgrass  killers  again. 

CUTS  WATERING  AND  MOWING,  TOO 

Your  drought-resistant  Amazoy  lawn  not 
only  cuts  your  water  bills,  it  cuts  your  work 
in  other  ways:  It  cuts  pushing  a  noisy  mower 
under  a  broiling  summer  sun  by  2/3.  It 
resists  blight,  insects  and  diseases.  It  will 
NOT  WINTER  KILL  TO  TEMPS.  30°  BE- 
LOW ZERO.  After  killing  frosts,  it  merely 
goes  off  its  green  color,  regains  fresh  new 
beauty  every  Spring  —  a  true  perennial  that 
ends  re-seeding  forever! 

EVERY  PLUG  IS 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 

In  Your  Soil  •  In  Your  Area 

•  WON'T   WINTER    KILL  —  has  survived 
temperatures  30°  below  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL  — when  other  grasses 
burn  out,  Amazoy  turns  its  loveliest! 

EVERY  PLUG  MUST  GROW  WITHIN  45 
DAYS  OR  WE  REPLACE  IT  FREE  —  EN- 
TIRELY AT  OUR  RISK  AND  EXPENSE. 
Since  we're  hardly  in  business  for  the  fun 
of  it,  you  know  we  have  to  be  sure  of  our 
product. 

MEYER  Z-52  ZOYSIA  GRASS  WAS  PERFECTED  BY 
U.S.  GOVT.    •    APPROVED  BY  U.S.  GOLF  ASSOC. 


NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT  YOUR  PRESENT 
GRASS,  PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD  LAWN, 
NEW  GROUND  OR  NURSERY  AREA. 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes  in  ground 
like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Plant  1  foot  apart, 
checkerboard  style.  (Each  plug  3  sq.  inches.) 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn  areas, 
plugs  will  spread  to  drive  out  old,  unwanted 
growth  including  weeds. 

Easy  planting  instructions  with  order. 

PLUG  IT  IN  — NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 

Planting  grass  as  live  plugs  is  the  modern 
method  —  recommended  by  turf  experts.  You 
SEE  what  you  are  getting.    There's  no  seed 
that     produces    winter-hardy    Meyer  Z-52 
Zoysia  .  .  .  that's  why  Amazoy  is  sold  only 
in  Pre-Cut  plugs  never  a  slab  of  field-grown 
Bod  "YOU"  must  cut  up  in  order  to  plant. 
For  Slopes,  Play  Areas,  Bare  Spots 
Or  correct  problem  areas  such  as  slopes 
where  Amazoy  halts  erosion,  in  hard-to-cover 
spots,  around  swim  pools,  in  play  areas,  etc. 
YOUR  OWN  SUPPLY  OF 
PLUG  TRANSPLANTS 
Your  established  turf  provides  you  with  Zo- 
ysia plugs  for  other  areas  as  you  may  desire. 


PATENTED     mm  mm.  mm  —  WITH 
W      STEP-ON        L  tmf  L  L  LARGER 
P    PLUGGER      ■    II  LU  ORDERS 

I      This  full  size,  step-on  plugger  (as 
I      illustrated)     is    NOT  AVAILABLE 
I      WITH  ANY  OTHER  GRASS.  (Pat- 
i      ented)  Rugged,  yet  so  light  a  woman 
M      can  handle  it  easily.    A  growth-pro- 
#        ducing,  2-way  plugger  that  cuts  away 
I        competing   growth   at  same  time  it 
digs  hole  for  the  plugs.    Saves  bend- 
ing,  time,  work.   $4.95  separately,  also 
^*      available  free  in  special  combination 
with  order  of  grass. 
MORE  THAN  50  MILLION  PLUGS  SOLD! 
Outsells  All  Others  Five  To  One! 
Every  Amazoy  plug  is  grown  for  trans- 
planting   exclusively,    under    my  full-time 
supervision.    It's  this   controlled  transplant 
quality  that  has   Amazoy   the   world's  best 
known  Zoysia  Grass  .  .  .  and  our  nurseries 
into  the  world's  largest  growers. 

So  why  put  up  with  a  lawn  you  must 
coddle?    A  lawn  that  burns  out  just  when 
you  want  it  most?    Order  Amazoy  now  and 
let  it  spread  into  thrillingly  beautiful  turf. 
Amazoy  TM  Reg.  U.S.  Patent  Office 


FREE 


Dept.  334,  ZOYSIA  FARMS 

6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  3altimore,  Md.  21215 

618  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Please  ship  the  following  order: 

□  Full  Size  Plugger  $  4.95 

□  100  Plugs    6.95 

□  100  Plugs  And  Plugger    9.95 

□  200  Plugs    n.20 

□  200  Plugs  And  Plugger    13.75 

□  300  Plugs  And  Plugger   17.75 

□  600  Plugs  And  Plugger  27.95 

□  1100  Plugs  And  Plugger  (F.O.B.  Md.)  39.95 
If  you  live  EAST  of  Rocky  Mts.,  add  75f;  per 
100  plugs.  If  you  live  WEST  of  Rocky  Mts., 
add  $2.25  per  100  plugs  and  we  pay  complete 
handling  &  shipping  costs.  If  you  prefer  to 
omit  the  handling  charge,  enclose  payment 
for  grass  only  and  you  will  then  pay  trans- 
portation charge  on  delivery.  Do  NOT  en- 
close hdlg.  chge.  on  1100  plug  orders; 
shipped  only  F.O.B.  Maryland  Nursery  Farm. 

I  enclose  check  money  order 
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THE  AFRICAN  NATION  THAT  TRIED  TO  HELP  ITSELF 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


cording  to  his  own  ideas,  and  whose  only 
value  was  that  the  West  thought  well  of 
him  and  he  was  personally  popular  with 
his  people.  From  now  on,  Nyerere  would 
have  to  play  the  communist  game  of  his 
Zanzibar  neighbors  and  scream  at  the 
West,  rail  at  "capitalist  imperialists,"  in- 
sult the  United  States,  and  make  all  the 
other  noises  that  would  excuse  his  people 
from  lifting  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps. 

The  alternatives?  ( 1 )  More  rebel- 
lion in  his  own  country  against 
Nyerere  himself  of  the  kind  that  Okello 
had  managed  so  easily  and  secretly,  (2) 
a  return  to  permanent  British  protection, 
which  is  both  an  impossibility  in  the  cli- 
mate of  affairs  in  Africa,  and  an  impos- 
sibility for  Julius  Nyerere,  who  is  the 
leader  of  his  people  out  of  colonialism. 
How  was  Nyerere  destroyed  so  easily? 
The  communists  had  only  to  organize 
mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  against 
Nyerere's  outspoken  desire  to  get  along 
with  everyone,  white  and  black;  against 
his  invitations  to  foreign  capital:  against, 
above  all,  his  notion  that  his  people  must 
work.  Without  outside  meddling  and 
agitation,  Nyerere  might  have  led  them 
to  work.  But  against  the  siren  song  of 
the  communist  agitators  and  of  other 
African  leaders  that  they  should  yell, 
scream  and  pity  themselves  instead  of 
work,  what  chance  had  Nyerere? 

The  idea  that  the  people  had  to  do 
things  themselves  had  from  the  start 
been  a  surprise  to  Tanganyikans.  They 
had  thought  that,  with  the  departure  of 
the  English,  roads  would  appear  by 


magic,  bridges  jump  across  creeks,  and 
the  Horn  of  Plenty  pour  fourth  its 
wealth. 

Nyerere  had  been  teaching  them  an 
unpleasant  truth.  The  government  could 
plan  and  guide,  but  they  themselves 
would  have  to  do  the  work. 

"But  why  don't  you  do  these  things 
for  us?"  a  chief  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  had  asked. 

"Now  that  the  English  have  gone  and 
are  not  taking  from  us  everything  as  you 
said,  why  don't  you  just  buy  the  bridge?" 
complained  another. 

Soon,  an  undertone  could  be  detected 
by  those  who  listened.  Some  who 
listened,  such  as  Okello,  Karume  and 
Babu,  played  upon  it. 

"Why  haven't  the  teacher,  Nyerere, 
and  his  party,  TANU,  which  we  elected 
overwhelmingly,  produced  all  these 
things  for  us.  Mr.  Kenyatta  does  not  say 
to  work  hard  in  Kenya;  Mr.  Nkrumah 
does  not  say  such  things  in  Ghana.  In  the 
Congo  they  fight  against  these  foreign 
ideas." 

Everything  that  Nyerere  urged  for 
Tanganyika  had  skated  on  thin  ice  all 
along,  but  might,  just  might,  have  suc- 
ceeded if  no  demagogues  and  agitators 
came  meddling.  At  the  moment  of  truth, 
the  meddlers  proved  to  be  those  most 
skillful  at  it — the  men  from  Zanzibar 
trained  by  the  communists. 

The  strange  events  in  the  year  that  has 
followed  have  been  reported  in  the 
United  States  in  a  most  obscure  and 
mysterious  manner. 

In  April  1964,  Tanganyika  and  Zanzi- 
bar— which  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles 


at  the  moment  of  the  red  takeover  in 
Zanzibar — became  one  nation,  called 
Tanzania.  Tanzania  is  now  a  militant, 
West-abusing  member  of  the  UN.  Julius 
Nyerere  is  the  president  of  Tanzania.  As 
the  story  goes,  he  stepped  in  as  the 
"strong  leader"  to  take  over  the  com- 
munist-riddled island  of  Zanzibar  and 
"undo"  the  "alarming"  communist 
strength  there.  It  is  told  exactly  as  if  the 
two  nations  were  joined  together  on 
Nyerere's  terms  to  block  communist  am- 
bitions in  Africa.  Nyerere,  it  has  been  re- 
ported here,  pulled  a  "diplomatic  coup" 
in  creating  Tanzania. 

But  none  of  the  events  then  or  since 
make  sense  unless  the  truth  is  that:  ( 1 ) 
Zanzibar  has  maintained  actual  inde- 
pendence under  communist  sway,  (2) 
she  has  gained  substantial  control  of 
Tanganyika,  and  (3)  is  using  Nyerere  as 
a  puppet,  much  as  Jan  Masaryk  was  used 
for  a  while  in  Czechoslovakia,  so  that  the 
communists  of  Zanzibar  may  trade  on 
his  good  name  with  the  West  and  his 
own  people. 

Zanzibar  runs  itself  as  it  pleases  to- 
day. Though  part  of  Tanzania,  the 
president  of  Tanzania  does  not  govern  it. 
Karume  does.  Its  rulers  and  its  foreign 
advisors  are  a  combination  of  Red  Chi- 
nese adherents,  Moscow  adherents,  East 
Germans,  etc.  Meanwhile,  into  the  Tan- 
zania government,  replacing  some  of 
Nyerere's  old  Tanganyika  eager  beavers 
for  self-improvement,  went:  ( 1 )  the  Mos- 
cow-leaning Karume  as  vice-president  of 
the  whole  works  (and  the  boss  of  Zanzi- 
bar); (2)  "Babu"  Abdul  Rahman  Mo- 
hammed (the  intimate  of  Red  China)  as 
Minister  of  Planning;  (3)  Zanzibar's  Ab- 
dullah Kassim  Hanga  (the  Moscow- 
trained  agitator  with  the  Russian  wife) 
as  Minister  of  Industries,  Mines  and 
Power;  (4)  Hassin  Nassir  Moyo  of  Zan- 
zibar as  Minister  of  Justice;  and  ( 5 )  Zan- 
zibar's Idris  A.  Wakil  as  Minister  of 
Information.  Key  positions  all,  they  are 
held  by  the  communist-oriented  revolu- 
tionaries of  Zanzibar. 

Nyerere  has  been  caught  in  what  the 
Russians  tried  to  talk  us  into  in  Berlin 
when  I  was  an  Allied  Commandant 
there.  Originally,  all  Berlin  was  to  be 
Allied-administered.  The  Russians  took 
their  part  to  themselves.  Keeping  it  all 
to  themselves  they  then  demanded  par- 
tial control  of  the  rest.  Just  so,  Tanzania 
represents  solid  communist  control  of 
Zanzibar,  and  partial  (dominant)  con- 
trol of  both  President  Nyerere  and  his 
Tanganyika. 

Zanzibar  has  its  own  customs  setup. 
Travel  there  from  Tanganyika,  through 
part  of  the  "same  country,"  is  only  by 
special  permit.  Zanzibar  has  its  own  700- 
man  army.  There  is  talk  of  "merging" 
it  with  Tanganyika's  army.  This  will 
probably  happen,  since  Nyerere's  own 


Tanganyika  army  is  now  being  trained 
by  Red  Chinese  instead  of  by  General 
Douglass.  Russians  run  the  Zanzibar 
harbor  and  officer  its  two  coastal  ships. 
East  Germans  run  its  radio.  Red  Chinese 
are  organizing  collective  farms  on  the 
island.  The  only  internal  conflict  on 
Zanzibar  appears  to  be  a  struggle  between 
pro-Soviet  and  pro-China  gangs,  with 
Karume  (the  boss),  a  Moscow  man  and 
"Babu,"  Nyerere's  Planning  Minister,  a 
Red  China  man.  It  is  soberly  reported 
here  that  Nyerere  is  "protecting  Karume 
from  the  Chinese  faction."  But  what 


kind  of  fiction  is  this,  when  Nyerere's 
own  army  is  being  trained  by  Red 
Chinese? 

And  what  has  happened  to  Nyerere's 
hopeful  future  for  a  Tanganyika  lifting 
itself  by  its  own  bootstraps,  building  a 
team  of  hardworking  whites  and  blacks 
together  in  the  nation  of  harmony  that 
I  visited  in  1963? 

Now,  from  Nyerere's  mouth  come 
words  that  were  alien  to  him  all  his  life. 
They  sound  as  if  they  have  been  put 
there  by  his  Zanzibar  "advisers."  Last 
fall,  Nyerere  accused  the  United  States 
of  plotting  to  overthrow  his  government. 
He  based  the  charge  on  a  palpably 
forged  document.  This  January  15,  he 
accused  U.S.  diplomats  Robert  Gordon, 
of  our  Dar  es  Salaam  Embassy,  and 
Frank  Carlucci,  our  Swahili-speaking 
consul  in  Zanzibar,  of  subversion  and 
spying  against  Tanzania,  and  ordered 
them  out  of  the  country  on  24-hour 
notice.  He  condemns  his  friends  because 
he  cannot  help  himself.  It  is  what  his 
powerful  cabinet  leaders  and  vice  presi- 
dent want,  and  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to  get 
on  with  his  people.  For  when  the  primi- 
tive people  of  a  backward  country  can 
so  easily  be  led  by  clever  communist- 
trained  new  leaders,  Nyerere  must  pre- 
sent a  scapegoat,  some  outside  force  to 
blame  for  what  are  basically  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  misconceptions  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  is  Nyerere,  who 
warned  against  looking  for  scapegoats  in 
so  many  words,  who  does  this. 

Were  it  not  for  the  intrusion  of  world- 
wide communism  into  Tanganyika's 
affairs,  Julius  Nyerere,  former  states- 


man, might  have  made  it.  We,  who  be- 
lieve in  democracy,  would  have  had  an- 
other friendly  nation.  Africa  would  have 
had  an  example  of  how  successfully  to 
bring  into  modern  civilization  a  back- 
ward, primitive,  but  basically  good 
people. 

Today,  the  new  nation  of  Tanzania  is 
seething  against  whites  from  end  to 
end — under  the  same  president  who  said 
that  that  must  not  happen.  Tanzanians 
are  girding  themselves  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  Congo,  and  possibly  Mozambique, 
under  communist  tutelage.  They  are 
doing  it  under  the  same  president  who 
said  they  would  be  idiots  to  do  so  at  the 
behest  of  any  foreigner,  and  who  warned 
them  that  the  communists  were  trying  to 
get  them  to  do  it.  Nyerere's  land  today 
has  been  described  as  "...  a  vast  base 
of  subversion  in  black  Africa."  Arms 
are  arriving  there  from  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Algeria  and  Ethiopia, 
and  the  training  of  terrorists  has  been 
reported  at  Bagamoyo  and  Mpuku,  near 
Dar  es  Salaam.  Virtually  everything  that 
Nyerere  warned  against  when  he  was 
free  is  now  being  carried  out  under  his 
supposed  leadership,  following  his  "dip- 
lomatic coup"  of  uniting  with  Zanzibar. 

Why  did  it  happen?  Why,  despite  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  U.S. 
government  has  given  to  Tanganyika 
with  no  strings;  despite  millions  given  by 
helpful  American  foundations;  despite 
aid  and  assistance  from  Britain;  despite 
missionaries  and  teachers  who  have 
magnanimously  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  people — 
why  did  Nyerere,  a  good  man,  not  suc- 
ceed, and  instead  become  a  mouthpiece 
for  everything  in  which  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve? 

It  is  not  enough  to  just  say  that  the 
communists  turned  Nyerere's  own  peo- 
ple against  his  ideas  of  self-help — though 
that  was  their  strategy.  We,  the  United 
States,  made  it  easy  for  them  to  do  that, 
because  over  the  years  we  have  nurtured 
the  belief  in  all  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries that  we  owe  them  a  living,  and  that 
we  will  give  them  what  they  want  if  they 
yell  and  scream  and  pity  themselves  and 
make  trouble  and  insult  us  and  threaten 
to  go  communist.  For  every  dollar  that 
we  have  given  to  a  land  that  burned  our 
libraries,  wrecked  our  consulates,  over- 
turned our  diplomats'  cars,  we  have 
made  it  easy  for  the  communist  line,  and 
terribly  difficult  for  any  moderate  Afri- 
can leader  who  hopes  to  inspire  his  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves.  How  can  any 
Nyerere  lead  his  people  to  hard  work 
when  raising  hell  is  so  much  easier,  and 
proves  profitable?  Until  we  stop  this 
foolish  practice,  we  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  moral  corruption  of  people 
like  the  Tanganyikans  and  the  political 
destruction  of  people  like  the  Julius 
Nyerere  that  was.  the  end 
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NEW  PROCESS . . . 

The  Multi-Billion  dollar  a  year  marking  industry  Is 
now  within  reach  of  the  small  independent  operator. 
Warner's  research  has  produced  a  revolutionary  new 
process  which  allows  you  to  enter  this  field.  The 
Warner  method  and  quality  is  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  field  .  .  .  and  your  service  (the  basis  of  any 
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Get  this  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  Rupture  can  be  treated  by  a 
mild  Non-Surgical  method  that  is  backed 
by  a  Life  Time  Certificate  of  Assurance. 
This  treatment  method  has  a  long  history 
of  use  and  is  recognized  by  Authorities 
today.  Men  and  Women  from  all  over  the 
country  have  taken  the  Non-Surgical  Treat- 
ment and  reported  it  is  effective.  Why  put 
up  with  wearing  a  griping,  chafing,  unsan- 
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Write  today  for  this  FREE  BOOK.  Tells 
How,  explains  Why  more  and  more  Rupture 
Sufferers  are  using  modern  Non-Surgical 
Treatment  Methods.  Act  Now.  No  Obligation. 
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$35;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $27.  All  prices 
plus  10%  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG,     ten  OAt  money  back  guarantee 

Lapidary  Company  Dept.  al-82 
511  EAST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 


Finest  Quality-Jumbo  Size 

COLOR  PRINTS 


From  your  Kodacolor  negatives 
or  exp.  film. 


KODACOLOR  DEV.  &  JUMBO  PRINTS 
$  8  exp.  roll  $210  & 
#  12  exp.  roll  $270 

returned  1st  class,  postpaid 
Send  Check  or  MO.  or  write  for  Free  Mailers 
&  Price  List.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
AMERICAN  COLOR  SERVICE    Dept.  8 
P.O.  Box  1  940  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601 


I  SEE  WHERE  Wl  CAN 

BORROW  41000 
BY  MAIL  ON  YOUR 
SIGNATURE  ONLY) 

k  NO  ENDORSERS!  j 


YK*45.I0mmm 
REWYSWOO 


AMERICAN  LOAN  PLAN  Dept.  EA-105 
City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

Name 

Address 

City  

Age  


•t  Lun 

34  Htntlily 

rirntntt 

SIM 

IS  S» 

$300 

JH77 

JSOO 

127  63 

•<  LlH 

M  MntfilT 
Pafntntf 

MOO 

J36  6? 

$1000 

145  10 

.  State. 


,  Occupation. 


Free  details 
■Act  now! 

  I 

  I 

  I 

— —  I 


STAMP  SET  of  19  U.S.  "Champions  of 
Liberty"  issued  between  1957  &  1961. 
Collection  honoring  10  international  heroes 
includes  both  the  40  and  80  values  and 
features  the  giant-size  Magsaysay  issue. 
Send  250  to  GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept. 
ALCL,  Calais,  Maine. 


INVISIBLE 
HEIGHT 

PAD 


MAGNOLIA  TREES.  Big  waxy-looking  pink 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  Often 
measure  10"  across.  2'  to  4'  trees.  $2  ea., 
2  for  $3.50  or  3  for  $5  plus  500  pstge  & 
hndlg.  HOUSE  OF  WESLEY,  Nursery  Div., 
R.R.  #1,  Dept.  520-4,  Bloomington,  III. 


INVISIBLE  HEIGHT  PADS  slips  into  any 
pair  of  shoes  adding  2  inches.  Interchange- 
able, needs  no  gluing  and  are  an  aid  to 
better  posture.  Durable  and  shock  absorb- 
ing. State  man's  or  woman's  shoe  size. 
$2.95  pair,  ppd.  HUDSON  INDUSTRIES, 
Dept.  AL-45,  550  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36, 
NY. 


MONUMENTS  direct  to  you.  Select  from 
50  Monuments  and  Markers.  Elegantly  de- 
signed. Terms  as  low  as  $1.25  a  week — 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Free 
color  illustrated  catalog.  Write  Dept.  717, 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENTS  CO.,  Joliet,  III. 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
TELSTAR,  UN  STAMPS 


Giant  Stamp  Col- 
lection including: 
Telstar,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Boy 
Scouts,  Satellites, 
Complete  UN  set, 
Olympics,  etc.  This 
All  Mint  collection 
Plus   Big  Stamp 
Dictionary  is  yours  for  ONLY  100!  to 
introduce   our   Bargain  Approvals. 
STAMPEX  CO.  ^tt^ins.  n.y. 


RECHARGE  Used  BATTERIES 

as  many  as 
15  times  for 
LESS  THAN  M  per  RECHARGE 

Hearing  Aid  Battery 
Adapter   3.98 

The  miracle  Dynamic 
Home  Battery  Charger 
brings  used  batteries 
back  to  full  crackling 
power.  Recharges  any 
make,  any  size,  any 
type.  Completely  shock- 
proof,  charges  only  with  lid  closed.  Plug  into  any  AC 
outlet  .  .  .  charge  up  to  4  batteries  at  one  time.  Pays 
for  itself  in  battery  replacement  savings.  UL  approved. 
Send  check  or  M.O.;  no  C.O.D.'s.  Guaranteed  for  re- 
placement or  repair  for  I  year. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS.  Dept.  67-D 
170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


MEDALS  SHOWCASE 

WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SPACE  BARS 


Proudly  display  military 
medals,  ribbons,  badges 
and  insignias  in  our  fa- 
mous Showcase.  Solid 
walnut  or  maple  frame; 
also  antique  gold  or  sil- 
ver. Glass  front.  Stands 
or  hangs.  Plush  back- 
ground in  black  or  any 
color.  Name,  dates,  etc. 
engraved— 5(  per  letter. 
Army,  Navy,  USAF,  USMC, 
etc.  Insignia  engraved 
$2.00  ea. 

ame  day,   year  'round. 


h  gifts  shipped 


Ml    <8"x8">   for  1-3  medals  $8.95  ppd. 

M3   <16"xl2")   for  3-20  medals  $12. 50  ppd. 

M7    <20"xl7")   lor   1S-SO  medals  $18.00  ppd. 

AWARD  MAKER tX^KXT*- 


GrayHair?^ 

Then  you're  old 
enough  to  know  about 

top  secret 

Used  by  leading  Holly- 
wood Stars  and  Entertainers  for  17  years! 
Gradually  restores  natural  looking  color  to 
your  hair.  Not  a  color  rinse  or  coal  tar  dye; 
TOP  SECRET  applies  with  the  ease  of  a  hair 
tonic.  It  won't  stain,  streak  or  wash  out,  so 
nobody— not  even  your  barber  — need  know 
your  TOP  SECRET.  Send  $5  for  6  oz.  plastic 
bottle  (Fed.  tax  incl.).  Giant  13  oz.  size  $9. 
Ppd.  No  C.O.D.s  please.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee if  not  satisfied  with  results  of  first  bottle. 

ALBIN  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Rm.  34,  .  1016  N.  Hollywood  Way  •  Burbank,  Calif. 
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a  money-back  guarantee.  When  order-  THE 
ing,  please  allow  a  reasonable  amount  AMERICAN 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping,  LEGION 


SHOPPER 


TRIM  HAIR  at  home  in  minutes,  with  do-it- 
yourself  hair  trims.  Automatic  4-way 
diagonal  cutting  action  trims  to  desired 
length  and  style.  30  day  trial,  if  not  pleased, 
money  back.  $1.98,  2  for  $3.75  ppd.  Free 
travel  case  included.  DIBBEN  CORP.,  Dept. 
12G,  272 — 90th  St.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.Y. 


ROWEX  duplicates  exercise  of  rowing  a 
boat.  Adjustable  to  match  your  strength. 
Vinyl-covered  padded  seat,  rolls  forward  & 
backward  on  sturdy  base  with  oars.  Base 
48"xl2"  without  outriggers.  Shpg  wt.  65 
lbs.  $189.50  frt.  col.  BATTLE  CREEK 
EQUIP  CO.,  Dept.  501,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


EASY  READING  new  "Clip  On"  magnifier 
makes  small  print  larger.  A  blessing  for 
people  who  have  trouble  reading  small 
print.  Clips  on  your  regular  eye  glasses. 
Enjoy  reading  without  eye-strain.  Light 
weight.  Money  back  guarantee!  Only  $4  per 
pair  ppd.  Order  from  PRECISION  OPTICAL 
CO.,  Dept.  AL-4,  Rochell,  III. 


RUPTURE-EASER  support  for  reducible 
inguinal  hernia.  Adjustable  back  lacing.  No 
steel  or  leather  bands.  Soft  flat  groin  pad. 
Men,  women  and  children.  Send  measure 
lower  abdomen.  State  right,  left  side, 
double.  Single  $4.95;  double  $5.95;  plus 
25C  pstge.  PIPER  BRACE,  Dept.  AL-45,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


NEW  ME  MAN  BOAT  LOADER 


Ideal  aid  for  one  man  boat  load- 
ing onto  or  off  of  your  car  top 
carrier.*  Fasten  boat  transom  ■ 
to  rugged  cast  aluminum  loader  clamp.  Clamp  pivots  as 
you  swing  boat  up  and  around.  Adjustable  for  proper  fit 
on  all  cars  with  standard  trailer  hitches.  Durable  all 
steel  post  is  quickly  removable.  *(Cartop  carrier  not  included) 

Minnow  Bucket 

Keeps    minnows  alive 
definitely.      Doubles  as 
creel.       Unsinkable  2-tc 
polyethylene.  Thousands 
use.     Self-closing  door. 
Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  check  or  money  orde: 


SPECIAL  "FLOW-TROLL" 

a  $4.95 


FOB 

Minneapolis 
.  .  or  write  fo 


MEAD0WBR00K  SPORTS  COMPANY 


MAKE  $50,  $100,  $150  more 

re  Time  Profits! 


Spa 

With  Amazing  "Hexe" 

AUTOMATIC  NEEDLE  THREADER 


Threads  all  size  needles  instantly. 
Just  d  r op  needle  into  funnel ,  press 
button,  and — PRESTO! — it's  threaded. 


Hottest 
SI  00 
Retailer 


People  are  earning  $50, 
$100,  $150  or  more  in  their 
spare  time  by  simply  show- 
ing this  amazing  invention 
to  friends,  neighbors,  at 
club  meetings,  or  to  people 
at  work.  Excellent  fund 
raiser  for  schools,  churches, 
and    clubs.    Send   $1.00  for 

2  samples;  $4.95  for 
each  doz.;  $13.50  for 

3  doz.;  $40.00  for  12 
doz.  We  guarantee  our  f 
needle  threader  will 
make  money  for  you 
or  your  money  refund- 
ed at  any  time. 
ORDER  TODAY! 

NORTHERN  IMPORTERS 

Dept.  LE-4S.  2453  Morse  Ave.,  Chicago,   III.  6064S 


=  Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson 

=  2216  South  23rd  Ave . 

=  Wert  Highland  Parkr*"^ 

=  Anytown,  Kansas©0918, 


Labels  with  your  "ZIP"  CODE! 


LABELS  -  5<K 


PRINTED 
NAME  & 
ADDRESS 

Rich  Gold  Trim  —  Free  Plastic  Box 

Start  using  the  new  ZIP  code  numbers  on  your 

return  address  labels  (the  Post  Office  will  tell  you 

your  number).  ANY  name,  address  and  ZIP  code 

beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 

paper  with  rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long. 

Set  of  500  labels  in  plastic  box,  just  50c.  Ppd. 

Fast  service.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 

"Walter  Droits  5504-10  Drake  Bldg. 
VVctUCI  UldftXi  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 


ZmjS*  HOME-IMPORT 

"""^Wv    BUSINESS-/WafceB/g  Profits 


New  Drop  Ship  Plan  offers 
you  first  day  profits!  Deal  di- 
rect with  overseas  sources  at 
prices  shown.  Daz- 
■  "  zling  bargains  with 
Completi  no  investment.  Full 
0u,m    or  spare  time.  Rush 
coupon  below  today 
for  FREE  Book! 

MELLINGER,  Dept.  P  304~| 
1554  So.  Sepulveda 
Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 


Calendar 

70errln-Wf  V^/ Waich  S2.44 
tetPlttol    V)  Electric  8mm  Movie 
S5.99  CimtraS4.40 
Get  details  and  Free  book.  Send  No  Money 


|  Mail  FREE  BOOK,  "How  to  Import  and  Export"  and  ■ 
''REE.  No  obligation. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


|  cm  JONE  STATE  | 


CQACH 


follow  the  fun 


There's  a  big,  roomy  El  Dorado  model  for  every 
family.  Superb  engineering  and  rugged  construc- 
tion, combined  with  loving  care  interior  decor, 
makes  El  Dorado  the  most  wanted  coach  in 
America  today.  See  it,  drive  it— it's  built  for  GO! 
Want  a  smaller  model  to  sleep  less  than  four? 
Your  El  Dorado  Dealer  can  supply  that  too. 


For  a  Free  Brochure  and  name  of  nearby 
dealer,  write  nearest  factory:       Dept.  AL-4 

HONORBUILT  TRAILER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

19940  Hansen  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Calif. 
1200  W.  10th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 


MADE  $1200  ON 
ONE  JOB 


Some  make  more,  some  less . . . 

We  help  you  start  Your 

Own  Ail-Year  Business 

Make  BIG  Money!  G.H.Jones 
made  $1200  on  one  school  job 
with  our  highly  efficient  wall 
washer  which  cleans  walls  6 
times  faster  and  better  than 
by  hand.  No  special  skill... 

small  investment ...  operate  from  home.  Customers 
everywhere — homes,  offices,  schools,  churches, 
hotels,  etc.  Enjoy  independence . . .  free  from  layoffs 
and  bosses.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  booklet  that  tells 
the  whole  profit  story. 

VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO.    •    417  "W"  PL,  Racine,  Wis. 


V 

STOP  EYEGLASSES 
from 

No  need  to  push-up  ever-sliding  glassesl  EAR- 
LOKS  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  Soft,  elastic  tabs 
stretch  over  ends  of  ear  pieces.  Fit  all  plastic 
frames  (men,  women,  children).  Do  not  confuse 
with  ineffective,  adhesive  pads  that  claim  to 
eliminate  slipping.  Only  genuine,  patented  EAR- 
LOKS  are  guaranteed  to  stop  glasses  from  slid- 
ing. Invisible.  Comfortable.  59t  a  pair,  2  pairs 
$1.00,  by  return  mail  postpaid.  No  CCD.  please. 
DORSAY  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A-ll 

200   W     57th   St.,    New   York    19,    N.  Y. 
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The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCI DENTS — EARN  to  $1,600  Monthly, 
Part  or  Full  Time.  Car  furnished.  Expenses  paid.  No  selling. 
No  college  necessary.  We  train  you  at  home  spare  time.  You 
keep  present  job  until  ready  to  switch.  We  place  more  men  in 
this  booming  field  than  any  other  individual,  company  or 
school.  Pick  your  own  location.  Men  badly  needed  now.  Full 
information  Free.  Write  Universal,  CA-4,  6801  Hillcrest, 
Dallas  5,  Texas.  


START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS !  Electrical  Appliance  Re- 
pairing. Factories  are  turning  out  millions  of  electrical  appli- 
ances daily.  Who  will  repair  them?  Earn  while  you  learn  to 
repair  them.  C.T.S.  teaches  you  how,  if  you  are  mechanically 
inclined.  Endorsed  by  Mr.  Pippin.  Make  money  right  from  the 
start.  C.T.S.  shows  you  how.  Pay  as  you  learn  plan.  $6-$7  an 
hour  in  your  own  kitchen,  basement  or  garage.  Age  is  no  bar- 
rier. Electronic  Testing  Kit  Furnished,  tells  you  how.  Send  for 
Free  Book  Today.  Christy  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-784, 

3214  WestLawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60625.  

High  Weekly  Earnings.  Address-mail  letters  featuring  real 
merchandise.  Receive  $10  with  every  order— keep  $8  profit. 
Supplies  furnished.  Free  particulars.  Modern  Merchandising. 
Box  357,  Oceanside,  New  York.  


$50  per  1000  possible.  Addressing  1000  envelopes.  Longhand- 
typewriter.  Home-spare  time.  Free  particulars.  General  Enter- 
prises,  Box  303,  Island  Park,  New  York.  


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  

INVESTIGATE  Fires,  Storm  Damage,  Accidents  for  Insur- 
ance Companies-  Pays  up  to  $1,000  a  month,  part  or  full  time. 
No  college  necessary.  Car  furnished;  expense  paid.  We  tram 
you  at  home  in  spare  time.  Keep  present  job  until  ready  to 
switch.  Pick  your  location.  Men  badly  needed  now.  Full  in- 
formation FREE.  Write  Liberty  School,  Dept.  C-951,  1139  W. 

Park,  Libertyville,  Illinois.  

SELL  Advertising  book  matches.  Write  us  today:  we  put  you 
in  business  by  return  mail:  handling  complete  line  ad  book 
matches  in  demand  by  every  business  right  in  your  town! 
No  investment;  everything  furnished  free!  Top  commissions 
daily!  Superior  Match,  Dept.  JX  465,  7530  S.  Greenwood, 

Chicago.  Illinois  60619.  

MONEY  IN  MAIL  ORDERS!  Operate  from  your  home.  Mini- 
mum cash  needed.  Complete  course  includes  latest  successful 
methods  Send  $3  00  Lomar,  160  Broadway,  New  York_10038. 
WIN  CONTESTS.  World's  leading  puzzle  publication  tells 
where,  how.  Year's  trial,  $1.00.  Prizewinner,  Box  11569, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS    Raising  fishworms  and 

crickets.  Free  J-itej^ature^Carter  Gardens,  PJains^jSeorgia^  

EDUCATION-INSTRUCTION-SCHOOIS 

BE  AN  ACCOUNTANT!  Train  at  home,  in  spare  hours,  for 
this  high-income  profession.  Great  demand.  For  free  "Oppor- 
tunities in  Accounting"  booklet,  write  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  40-070  ,  417  S. 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FREE  CARTOON  LESSON.  Write— Cartooning,  Box  3176, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80907. 


ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-045,  Wash- 
ington 16,  D.  C.  


INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  Wanted:  patented,  unpatented.  Global  Mar- 
keting  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California.   


PERSONAL— MISCELLANEOUS 


BORROW  $1,233  AIRMAIL!  Repay  $54  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  87-E,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  66117.  


IimSLUI  PHOBLtMS?  tight  Acre  Control,  20*  month.  Write 
US  Insect  Control,  i  374,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan.  


FISHING-HUNTING-SPORTS 


GOLFERS!  Improve  putting  overnight  or  money  back!  New 
method  $3.00.  Details  Free.  Write  "Stroke-Corrector",  37 

Bryant,  Columbia  Statio n ,  Ohio  44028.  

"LITTLE  MIKE"  Baseball  Pitching  Machine.  Perfect  for  all 
leagues,  only  $1 19.50.  See  your  deafer  or  write  Zone  Mfg.  Co., 
3957  Park  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  10,  Mo. 


COINS-MONEY 


TOPS!  Free  Illustrated  booklet  "How  To  Collect  Coins."  Plus 
large  illustrated  catalog!  Approvals.  Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Little- 
ton 11,  New  Hampshire.  

TRUNKFUL  25,000lnd7arTLincoln  cents  mixed  (from  the 
1920's  and  older).  Will  pack  "grab-bag"  style.  400  mixed 
$25.00.  Sample  bag  of  20— $2.00.  Mrs.  Fischer,  Box  5490, 

Sherman  Oaks  2,  Calif.   

$1 1,750  REWARD  for  certain  coins.  Pennies,  Nickels,  Dimes, 
Quarters  that  you  may  even  have  in  your  daily  change  pay 
from  $250.00  to  $35,000.00.  Send  $1.00  for  valuable  coin  cata- 
log. Money  Back  Guarantee.  Best  Values  Co.,  Dept.  A-898, 

285  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  

OF  INTEREST  TO  MEN  

BEERS,  BRANDY,  WINES  -  Strongest  Formulas,  $2.00. 
(Hydrometers  Headquarters.  Research  Enterprises,  29-NT7 
Samoset  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RIOf-CLUB!  Genuine  1l,2"x22"  hardwood  defense  club, 
$2  00  plus  25*  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Joribo  Prod- 
ucts. Box  6454,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55423. 


ALL  BRAND  Name  Men's  products.  Confidential  wholesale 
price  list  10*.  Distributor  Sales,  Box  6041-A12,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri.  

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

HOME  TYPING-$75  Weekly   Possible!   Details,  $1.00. 
Research  Enterprises,  29-FBX  Samoset  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 
REAL  ESTATE 


CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40 
acres,  $10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  in- 
vestment. Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F,  Bat- 
hurst,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


BIG  MONEY  SPARE  TIME.  Business  printing,  advertising 
specialties.  Experience  unnecessary.  Kaeser,  953  Martin, 

Dept  E-77,  Cincinnati  2.  

BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in  business!  Com- 
plete line  275  shoe  styles,  jackets!  New  Discoveries  pay  Big 
Commissions.  No  investment.  Send  for  Free  Kit.  Mason, 

Chippewa  Falls  K-502,  Wisconsin.  

MUSIC-SONGPOEMS 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown  Music, 

49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1.  

SONG  Ideas  Wanted.  Write  with  Professional  Songwriters. 
Share   royalties.  Songwriters'  Associates,  236  West  55th 

Street,  New  York  10019-R.  

SONGS"  POEMS  WANTED  for  publishing,  recording  con- 
sideration. Accepted  songs  published,  recorded  at  our  cost. 

Ted  Roseji,  17_Longwood  Road,  Quincy,  Mass,  

HYPNOTISM 


SLEEP- LEARNING    HYPNOTISM    Strange  catalog  "free ! 

Autosuggestion,  Bo^24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington.  

HYPNOTISlvrREVEArEDlFreeTrkjstrated  Details:  Powers, 
8721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California. 


ADVERTISERS-AGENCIES 


YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  responsive  markets.  These  Classified  ads  are 
shopped  by  millions  of  people  who  respond  to  Opportunity. 
For  details  write  CLASSIFIED,  Dept.  A-4,  100  E.  Ohio  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  


new!  18  feet  high! 

WHITE  GIANT 


FOR  HOME  USE 

Now ...  an  all-steel  flagpole  for  your  own  home  at  this  low 
price!  Satin-smooth  white  steel  pole  has  three  6'-8"  interlocking 
sections;  handles,  stores  easily.  Mar-proof  weather-resistant 
finish.  Lightweight,  install  it  yourself  in  minutes!  Includes 
heavy-duty  50-star  3'  x  5'  flag  of  heavy  cotton  bunting  with 
sewed  stripes,  smart  gold-colored  ball  for  top,  halyard,  rope, 
cleat,  ground  socket.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back. 

complete  in  self-storage 
carton,  shpg.  wt.  20  lbs. 


1Q95 

■  postpaid 

Also  available:  22'  pole 
with  4'  x  6'  flag,  wt.  46 
lbs. 

395Q  postpaid 


FREE!  Booklet  on  flag 
etiquette  with  each  set. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to 
ADJUSTA-POST  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  AL-4    Box  3352    Akron,  Ohio 
44307 


SCREW  DRIVE  SET  with  pistol  grip  handle. 
Ratchet  attachment  reverses  with  flick  of 
button  for  right  or  left  action.  Comes  with 
large  and  medium  sized  drivers,  a  philips 
screw  driver  and  plastic  storage  box.  $1.98, 
plus  25?  hndlg.  10  pc  set  with  add'l  5  pes. 
$2.98  plus  350  pstg.  HOLLIS  CO.,  Dept. 
R-l,   1133   Broadway,  New  York   10,  N.Y. 


LIVE  SEAHORSES  .  .  .  Hobby  for  young 
&  old.  Watch  Father  Seahorse  give  birth 
to  live  babies!  Raise  in  goldfish  bowl  or 
jar.  Free  food  and  instructions  included. 
$1  each;  $2  Mated  Pair;  2  Mated  Pair 
$2.95;  plus  250  ptge.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed. FLORIDA  SEAHORSE  CO.,  Dept. 
LE-8,  Box  300,  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
amazing  new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Pro 
vides  evenly  distributed  support.  Venti- 
lated-for-comfort  3-ply  material.  Softly 
padded  arm  bands.  Can't  be  detected  un- 
der light  clothing.  Give  measure  around 
chest.  For  men,  women.  $4.95  ppd.  PIPER 
BRACE,  Dept.  AL-45A.  811  Wyandotte, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  64105 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


CATCH  MORE  FISH  with  "Croakie",  a  life 
like  soft  plastic  frog.  Rigged  with  a  bass 
hook,  contains  a  plastic  tube  and  sponge 
which  when  filled  with  "Attracto",  oozes  a 
fish  attracting  blood-red  emulsion.  Croakie, 
$1.98,  Attracto,  large  bottle  $2.98,  both 
for  $4.96  ppd.  WALLING  KEITH  CHEMI- 
CALS, Dept.  AL-4.  P.O.  Box  2112,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


ACCORDION  SAVINGS  up  to  V2  or  more 
on  famous  Italian  makes.  Choose  from 
over  40  standard  and  electronic  models. 
Easy  payment  terms  &  trade-in  allowances. 
5-day  no  risk  home  trial.  Free  catalogs  & 
discount  price  list.  Money  back  guarantee. 
ACCORDION  CORP.  OF  AMERICA,  Dept. 
A-45.  5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago  41,  III. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  —  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's  supply 
$6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-4,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55440 


Bcy/fVuueotu 


Relieves  backache 

(where  firm  support  is  needed.) 
Scientifically  designed  to  instantly  improve  posture  and 
give  comforting  relief  of  backache  in  cases  where  firm 
support  and  control  are  needed.  Anatone  gives  you  the 
appearance  and  feeling  of  restored  youth.  Over  250,000 
men  are  now  wearing  the  amazing  Anatone  Health  Belt. 
Made  of  the  finest  elasticiied  fabrics . . .  comfortable 
and  completely  adjustable,  Anatone  fits  perfectly  and 
stays  in  place,  waist  sizes  26  thru  50 
(specify  waist  size.) 

MM  TOUT  W  IWWT  MMCY-MCX  WMMItE 

On  C.O.D's  Enclose  $1.00  good  will  deposit.  Pay  balance  and  noslaee  charges  nwi 
to  postman  or  enclose  lull  amount,  save  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  >3Jk 

MAGIC  MOLD  Inc.,  Dept.  AL4,  23  W.  47  St.,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 


only  4'^ 


FAMILY  ARMS 

FROM  ENGLAND 

genuinely  emblazoned  from  old 
records  filed  under  100,000 
British  &  European  surnames.  In 
relief  and  full  colour  on  immac- 
ulate OAK  WALL  SHIELDS  for 
mural  decoration. 

7 "x6"  —  $  9.00 
12  xlO  —  $20.00 
12  xl4  —  $25.00 
22  xl8     —  $40.00 

postpaid.  Your  check  is  returned  if  the  Arms 
cannot  be  traced.  School,  Ship,  Regimental 
Shields,  Trade  Marks,  etc.,  similarly  reproduced. 
Write  Britain  direct. 

YORK  INSIGNIA  LTD.,  YORK,  ENGLAND 


Borrow  up  to  $1,500 

Mail  this  coupon 
today! 


BANKER'S 


LEND  I  N  G 


Backed  by  over 
47  years'  experience 


FUND,  INC.     BACKER'S  LENDING  FUND,  INC. 

I  Dept.  4-D-13,  8301  Maryland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105 
Send  full  information  on  your  Money  by-Mail  service. 


Name  

Address- 
City  


 State_ 

I  wish  to  borrow  $_ 


-Zip  #- 


Simplified  Money-by-Mail  service  for  men  and 
women  with  steady  incomes.  Offered  by 
people  who  are  considerate  of  your  time  and 
respect  your  privacy.  You  choose  your  kind 
of  loan  and  payments:  Just  $34  for  24 
months  repays  $616.40.  Rush  coupon  without 
obligation.  No  representative  will  call. 

BANKER'S  LENDING  FUND,  INC. 


-1964  U.S.  MINT  SET-i 

with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Half  Dollar  in 
attractive,  sparkling  Lucite  Display  Holder. 
Makes  a  valuable  and  different  gift  for  birth- 
days, graduation,  confirmation,  anniversary 
.  .  .  and  all  special  occasions. 


$295 


Ppd. 


10  sets  $  27.50 
25  sets  65.00 
50  sets  122.00 
100  sets  235.00 


Brilliant  uncirculated  I964-P  Mint  Set  of  coins 
displayed  and  contained  in  permanent,  lifetime 
holder.  Value  has  been  increasing  steadily. 
Start  investing  now.  Sold  with  money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or  money  order 
1963  mint  set....$4.00  1962  mint  set....$4.50 
1961  mint  set....$5.25  1960  mint  set. ..$5.85 
1959  mint  set  .  .$6.25  1958  mint  set...  $9.00 
1957  mint  set....$10.50 

ALL  8  SETS  (1957-1964)   ONLY  $44.95 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (DEPT.  AL-2) 

34  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Gr  7-5780 


Special-By-Mail  Offer 

COLORADO 
BLUE 
SPRUCE 


4-YEAR  OLD  10-18 


for 

(8  for  $2.00)  (20  for  $4.0 


Yes — that's  right — now  you  can  purchase  the  beautiful  Colo- 
rado Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens  glauca)  at  amazingly 
low  prices.  These  are  strong  northern  grown,  well  rooted, 
branched  (4-year  old,  10-18")  seedlings  that  are  all  nursery  grown.  Just  the  right  size  for 
transplanting.  Excellent  for  use  as  corner  groups,  windbreaks,  or  as  individual  specimens. 
Buy  now  and  have  the  added  pleasure  of  shaping  your  tree  just  the  way  you  want  while  you 
watch  it  grow.  Order  today.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  On  delivery  pay  postman  $1.00  for  3  trees, 
$2.00  for  8  trees  or  $4.00  for  20  trees,  plus  COD  charges.  We  pay  postage  on  prepaid 
orders.  If  not  100%  satisfied,  just  return  shipping  label  for  refund  of  purchase  price — you 
keep  the  trees.  Free  planting  guide  included  with  each  order. 

 MAIL  THIS  FOR  FREE  GIFT  

HOUSE  OF  WESLEY,  Nursery  Division 
R.  R.  #1.  Dept.  178-4,  Bloomington,  III.  61701 

Send  me    Blue  Spruce       □  Prepaid       □  COD 

Name   


Address 
City  


St. 


Free 


with  your  order.  An 
amazing  air  plant  leaf. 
Lives  on  air — just  pin  to 
a  curtain — sends  out  8 
to  12  tiny  new  plants. 


^.ip  tode    to   12  tiny  new   plants.  j 
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PARTING 

SHOTS 


"Your  trading  stamps  or  your  life!" 
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"WRONG  BAG  ..." 

A  group  of  young  boys  were  "camping  out"  in  the  backyard  .  .  .  pup  tents 
and  all.  Everything  had  progressed  successfully  and  it  was  time  to  settle 
down  for  the  night,  when  suddenly  one  boy  called  out  to  another,  "George 
.  .  .  does  your  sleeping  bag  have  handles?" 

"Stupid  .  .  .  sleeping  bags  don't  have  handles,"  snapped  his  buddy. 

"Well  .  .  .  then,"  said  the  restless  sleeper,  "I  think  I'm  sleeping  in  my 
knapsack!" 

Licii.le  J.  Goodyear 

A  REAL  GASSER 

During  lunch  hour,  a  loud-mouthed  fellow  was  boasting  that 
he  was  an  expert  on  drinks,  both  soft  and  hard.  A  co-worker  slipped 
around  the  corner  to  a  service  station  and  returned  with  a  bottle 
of  liquid. 

"Take  a  swallow  of  this,"  he  challenged,  "and  tell  us  what  it  is." 
The  boastful  one  took  a  swig  and  gasped: 
"That's  gasoline!" 

"I  know  that,"  the  other  man  said  calmly,  "but  is  it  premium  or 
regular?" 

F.  G.  Kir nan 

G  O  O  D  S-P-E-L-L-E-R 

Two  visitors  in  a  home  were  present  when  the  hostess'  four-year-old 
girl  walked  in  on  them.  They  looked  her  oxer  very  carefully,  then  one 
spelled  to  the  other,  "She's  not  very  p-r-e-t-t-y,  is  she"'" 

Before  the  other  woman  had  a  chance  to  sa\  anything,  the  little  girl 
replied,  "No,  I'm  not,  but,  I'm  awfully  i-n-t-c-1-1  i  g  e  n  t." 

Nick  Kozmeniuk 

INTO  EACH  LIFE  .  .  . 
One  old  Texas  couple  had  lived  together  happily  for  50  years — 
until  the  wife  began  reading  "health  hints"  in  the  newspaper  and 
decided  coffee  was  bad  for  her  husband's  digestion.  Day  after  day 
she  nagged  him  to  give  up  the  habit,  but  without  success.  Finally, 
exasperated,  she  told  him:  "Sam,  if  you  don't  quit  drinking  coffee. 
I'll  leave  you!" 

He  looked  at  her  in  bewildered  silence  for  a  full  minute,  then  replied 
sadly:  "Honey.  I'm  sure  gonna  miss  you." 

Gottfried  R.  von  Kro.nenberger 


FRINGE  BENEFIT 

As  a  Baseball  Fan  I  planned,  gay-hearted. 
On  a  Grandstand  Box  when  the  Season 
started, 

(I'm  the  hopefulest  of  creatures) 
—Then  the  Income-Taxers  took  my  hoard 
But  left  me  enough  so  I  can  afford 
—Well,  now  and  then- 
Sufficient  yen 
For  a  seat  on  a  plank  in  the  bleachers! 

Jim  Davis 

BRIEF  JOURNEY 
About  the  only  thing  you  can  do  on  a 
shoestring  nowadays  is  trip. 

Herm  Ai.brk.iii 

DEPRECIATION 

The  grass  will  grow,  it  always  does. 

I  wish  it  would  grow  slower. 
'Cause  this  machine,  whate'er  it  was, 
It  isn't  any  mower! 

Virginia  Hoifjeed 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
An  ambitious  "yes  man"  keeps  looking 
for  new  worlds  to  concur. 

Will  Conway 

BRIGHT  TRICK 

I  wonder  if  the  fact  that  he 
Owes  quite  a  bit  of  cash  to  me 
Is  why,  when  we're  about  to  meet. 
He  takes  the  shunny  side  of  the  street. 

S.  S.  Biddi  I 

HAIR  YE!    HAIR  YE! 
Beatle  haircut:  The  abounding  mane. 

Raymond  J.  C\  ikoi  \ 

ODE  TO  BEN 

Ben  Franklin  was 
An  obliging  kid: 
Someone  said,  "Go  fly 
A  kite,"  and  he  did. 

Richard  Armour 

DAFFYNITION 
Bachelor:  One  who  never  Mrs.  girls. 

Jack  Herberi 


I 


"Tell   me   more  about  your  inferiority 
complex,  stupid." 
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Makes  an  expert 
out  of  a  beginner, 
a  record  breaker 
out  of  a  pro. 


SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER:  Buy  the  S-199 
carded  set  (WonderFlyte  reel  and  com- 
panion B212L  Wonderod®— ready  for 
action)  and  get  an  additional  3  years' 
supply  of  8-lb.  mono  free!  Offer  ex- 
pires July  4, 1965. 


The  name's  WonderFlyte.  We  call  it 
that  because  you  cast  smoothly,  evenly, 
farther  than  ever  before— even  with  12- 
Ib.  mono,  light  or  heavy  lures.  We've 
turned  out  more  push-button  reels  than 
anyone,  and  we  put  all  we've  learned 
into  making  this  one  goof-proof. 
WonderFlyte  is  easy  enough  for  even  a 
beginner  to  handle  with  confidence, 
yet  good  enough  that  Bill  True,  cap- 
tain of  the  National  Professional  Ail- 
American  Casting  Team,  set  a  new 
National  Indoor  spincast  accuracy  rec- 
ord with  it.  Only  Shakespeare  could 
give  you  so  much  in  a  metal  reel  priced 
at  only  $14.95*. 

Pick  it  up.  Notice  how  WonderFlyte 
sits  low  on  the  rod  for  wobble-free  bal- 
ance, how  your  thumb's  right  at  home 
on  the  contoured  push  button.  Cast  it 


No.  1765— Price  includes  extra  spool  and  line. 

—feel  that  WonderFlyte  line  flow!  Then 
reel  in.  You'll  never  see  another  snarl 
because  the  new  8-point  pickup  takes 
up  even  loose  line  positively.  Star  drag 
eliminates  line  twist  even  if  you  crank 
against  a  running  fish.  Its  high  gear 
ratio  lets  you  retrieve  lures  fast  or  slow. 
The  on-off  nonreverse  gives  you  a 
choice  of  how  to  play  your  catch. 

Yet  there's  more.  We  made  the  spool 
extra  wide  for  better  casting,  bigger 
line  capacity  (about  135  yards  of  8-lb. 
mono).  You  fish  heavier  than  that? 
Then  switch  to  the  second  spool— 12- 
Ib.  mono.  It's  included  in  the  price! 
Just  match  WonderFlyte  with  any  of  39 
Double-Bilt  Push-Button  Wonderods 
for  the  kind  of  fishing  you  do. 

See  the  WonderFlyte  at  your  Shake- 
speare Braggin'  Tackle  dealer  today. 
There's  nothing  else  within  gunshot  of  it! 

No.  1765  WonderFlyte  Push-Button  Reel  com- 
plete with  approx.  85  yds.,  12-lb.  mono  and  extra 
spool  filled  with  about  135  yds.,  8-lb.  mono, 
$14.95".  Shown  on  No.  B212L  Wonderod;  6'  or 
6'6",  12.95*.  S-199  set  includes  the  above,  plus  a 
3-year  supply  of  free  line,  $27.90*. 

Not  represented  to  be  usual  or  customary  retail 
price,  priced  competitively  by  dealers  everywhere. 


ShakespeareCompany,  Dept.45AL24, 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 
IN  CANADA:  Shakespeare  Company 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  Rexdale,  Ontario. 
Please  send  me  the  64-pg..  full-color 
Shakespeare  Tackle  Catalog  and  Fish- 
ing Guide  for  1965.  My  25|z!  is  enclosed. 


Name 


City. 


_State_ 


ZIP 


Fishing  •  Golf  '  Archery 


Do  you  keep 
reaching  for  taste 
that's  not  really  there? 


Camers  real  taste 
satisfies  longer! 


The  best  tobacco 
makes  the  best  smoke! 

Camel  smokers  know  it.  The  rich,  full 
taste  of  Camel  has  never  been  equaled. 
There's  nothing  in  the  way.  No  fads. 
No  fancy  stuff.  Just  good  taste  through 
and  through.  Camel  has  the  real  taste 
every  smoker  wants! 


©  '•««  *.  J-  ftCTNOLDS  TOIACCO  CO..  WIN 


fit 


Game  Fishing  Guide. 
His  specialty,  bone  fishing 
...a  real  skill.  His  smoke. 
Camel... a  real  cigarette 


Get  with  Camel -a  real  cigarette! 


